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“INTRODUCTION 





THE text here presented is a part of Oration VII. 
of Dion Chrysostom, on the miseries of city life. 
The formal discussion of this theme is confined 
to the second half of the oration, and has been 
omitted from this book. There remains the story 
of the hunters of Euboea, used by the orator to 
introduce the subsequent argument, and yet in- 
tended to be, like Hogarth’s paintings, an argument 
in itself. 

Dion, the son of Pasicrates, was born in Prusa 
of Bithynia, about the year 40 a.p. The Emperor 
Cocceius _Nerva honored him with the name of 
Cocceianus; his admirers ‘called him Chrysostom, 
or Golden-mouthed, distinguishing him from his 
grandson Dion Cassius, the historian. His parents 
were of the noblest families in Prusa, and not only 
gave him a careful education, but secured for him 
a prominent position when he became of age. 
Perhaps he was too impetuous or too sharp-tongued, 
for he soon drew upon himself the disfavor of his 
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fellow-townsmen. He felt obliged to leave home, 
and settled for a time in Egypt, and afterwards, 
during the reign of Vespasian or of Titus, in Rome, 
where he became intimate with the members of the 
royal household.t 

Dion was exiled by Domitian. At the beginning 
of Oration XII. he says: “It was my misfortune 
to be banished for my reputed friendship with a 
man? who was no scoundrel, but was rich and akin 
to the emperor, and lost his life on that account.” 
After the death of Domitian he was recalled to 
court by Nerva, who was his personal friend. Trajan 
admired him also, and once, riding with the orator 
in the emperor’s chariot, said to him: “I do not 
know what you say; but I love you as myself.”? 
In his old age Dion returned to his native town of 
Prusa, for which he had already obtained many bene- 
fits through his influence at the capital, and there 
he seems to have lived until his death about 117 a.p. 

In his exile Dion travelled widely, disguising him- 
self in a beggar’s dress, his only baggage two books, 
Plato’s Phaedo and Demosthenes’ Oration on the Em- 
bassy; and collected on his travels much of the ma- 


1 Arno Breitung: Das Leben des Dio Chrysostomus, 
Progr. Gebweiler, 1887. 

2 Probably Flavius Sabinus, who was killed in 82 A.p. 

8 Philostratus. 
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terials for his later works. For he was a rhetorician 
by profession, and, like Cleombrotus the Spartan, 
“collected history as the material for philosophy, the 
end of which is ‘theology,’ as he called it.” Seventy- 
nine of these works are extant. They are called 
orations: they are rather lectures, on travel, on” 
mythology, on literary and artistic criticism, on 
ethics, and on religion.! Some, like the Praise of 
the Gnat, and the Proof that Troy was never Cap- 
tured, betray the sophist in him. But later in his 
life he forswore sophistry and avowed himself a 
philosopher, an eclectic like most of his contem- 
poraries, but inclining towards the school of the 
Cynics,? as his orations on Diogenes show. Finally 
he was a moralist, a “lay preacher” as he has been 
called, and harangued, in the various cities to which 
he came, against the vices and follies of the age. 
In this last-mentioned réle Dion wrote Oration 
VII. He seems to address himself particularly to 
the Greeks, whose circumstances were very different 
from those of their ancestors in the classical period. 
Greece was now only a Roman province. Its popu- 
lation was vastly diminished because of the multi- 
tudes who had gone to build the new cities founded 


1 Paul Hagen: Quaestiones Dioneae, Diss. Kiel, 1887. 
2Ernest Weber: De Dione Chrysostomo Cynicorum 
Sectatore, Diss. Leipzig, 1887. 
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by Alexander and his successors, and because of the 
desolating civil wars which followed the breaking 
up of the Macedonian empire. Enormous fortunes 
had been made in the East; while those who had 
remained at home were impoverished. Money was 
concentrated in the hands of a few. A total change 
of manners ensued: the rich became luxurious, the 
poor hardened, and the sharpest lines between classes 
were drawn. The rich were forced to bear the bur- 
dens of the government and to subsidize the poor 
in order to keep them in check. Election to office 
meant misfortune if not ruin. On the other hand, 
the common people, dependent on these subsidies, 
had become idle, restless, and greedy. So far as 
self-government was allowed to the Greek cities, the 
proletariat ruled, under the leadership of unscrupu- 
lous demagogues. Lastly, the population was massed 
in the cities. This was perhaps the greatest evil 
of all, and has become notorious in our own time. 
It led to two immediate results,—the blighting of 
the country districts and the congestion of city life. 

These evils, discussed in the remainder of the 
piece, are mirrored in our story. No one believes that 
the story is an account of facts, although its author 
begins with what Mr. Mahaffy calls “the traditional 
falsehood of all good story-tellers, that the thing 
actually happened to himself.” Some of his charac- 
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ters are idealized, and the contrasts which he draws 
are certainly extreme. But if his hunters are less 
true to life than the shepherds of Theocritus, they 
are not less entertaining, although created with a 
nobler purpose ‘than to entertain the idlers of an 
idle court; and the scenes described give a fair 
impression of certain characteristics of that age, 
corresponding very nearly to what may be learned 
from Plutarch and the journeys of St. Paul. 

In the main the author’s narrative is easily 
understood. His style is simple and direct. With 
the so-called Atticists he sought to revive the classic 
standard of language. His words are used com- 
monly in their classical signification, while idioms 
peculiar to post-classical Greek are to a large degree 
avoided. The middle voice, the optative mood, the 
negative ov, and even the dual, are employed. Wil- 
helm Christ, in his History of Greek Literature, gives 
this criticism: “Dion was not accounted by Philos- 
tratus and the critics of sophistry among the first 
great lights of sophistical eloquence; he lacked their 
brilliant phrases; he had too much philosophical 
intent and unadorned fidelity to nature. Yet as a 
stylist he is not to be despised; he took as his model 
the clear simplicity of Xenophon, and realized this 
happily in the stories and fables which are intro- 
duced into his works.” 
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The aim of this little book has been to make a 
very charming bit of Greek prose! accessible to 
those who may have the opportunity to wander a 
little from the ordinary track of classical studies. 
Inasmuch as such reading is likely to be in the 
nature of an extra course, the effort has been made 
to present the Greek in the simplest form possible. 
In the main the text is that of J. von Arnim, Berlin, 
1893-96. The editions of Reiske, Leipzig, 1798, and 
Morel, containing the scholia of Casaubon and the 
Latin translation of Nageorgus (Kirchmaier), Paris, 
1604, as well as Geel’s edition of Oration XI 
Leyden, 1840, and the German translation of this 
piece by Golisch (Programm), Schweidnitz, 1883, have 
also been of service. My indebtedness to the works 
mentioned on page 82 may be estimated from the 
frequency of the references to them in the notes. 
Exceptions which have been taken to von Arnim’s 
text have been chiefly by way of closer adherence 
to the manuscripts themselves, and all important 
differences have been mentioned. Explanations of 
the difficulties and allusions of the text, together 
with the meanings of unusual words, have been 
given, and examples of Dion’s Atticism noticed. 
Lastly, in matters of syntax, very full grammatical 
references have been furnished. 


1 American Journal of Philology, Vol. XIV., p. 521 f. 
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Three books deserve especial mention to the stu- 
dents of Dion Chrysostom. These are J. P. Mahaffy: 
The Greek World under Roman Sway, London, 1890; 
Erwin Rohde: Der Griechische Roman und_ seine 
Vorldufer, Leipzig, 1876; and Wilhelm Schmid: Der 
Atticismus in seinen Hauptvertretern von Dionysius von 
Halikarnass bis auf den zweiten Philostratus, Stuttgart, 
1887-96. 

Finally, I wish to express my thanks to Professor 
S. R. Winans, at whose suggestion this work was 
undertaken, and by whose advice it has profited 


throughout. 


Wiis EG ee 
PRINCETON, N.J., March, 1897. 





CHAPTER I 
_, THE SHIPWRECK 


Dion apologizes for telling of a personal experience. 


TOakE piv adtos (dav, od trap’ érépwv axovoas, 
Sunyjcopat. tows yap ov pédvoy mpeoButixov 
modvroyla Kal Td pnddva SiwbeicOar padios 
Tov éurimrévTav Adywr, pos S€ TO TpecBu- 

tid yor, P ra P 
Tiue@ Tuxov av ein Kal adAntiKdy. aitiov 8é, 
8re MOANA TUYdv apddrepor reTdvOacw, dV 
> > n / a > 5 v4 > 
ok andas péuynvrar. ép@ S& ody oiols av- 
Spdot Kal dvtiva Biov Saar avvéBarov év péon 
oxedov Te TH ‘EAXAOL. 


Dion ts wrecked on the coast of Eubea. The crew go off 
by themselves, and he is left alone. 


> A \ > >. ‘4 A , 
Ertyyavov pev ard Xiov weparovpevos pera 

c / ” a n ef os fod 

Tivev adiéov wa Ths Oepwis @pas ev miKp@ 
mavTeras axativ. xetpdvos S€ yevouevouv xa- 
Aerras Kal pdris SvecwOnpwev pos Ta Koida THIS 
EdBolas: 7d péev 8) axariov eis Tpaxvy Twa 
aiyarov bd rois Kpnuvois éxBaddvres Ové- 
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POepav, avrol Sé areywopnoav mpds TLVas Trop- 

nr e a > A a / n 
gupeis vpoppovvras emt tH TWAnciov xy, 
Kaxelvous auvepyabecOat SievoodvTo avTov pé- 
vovtes. KatarepOels 8% pdvos, ovK exov ets 
tia TedW coOncoma, Tapa THY OdraTTaV 
Gros erdavopunv, e Tov Tivas i) TapaTrAé- 


yletg a ” 
ovtTas i) oppobyras Voip. 


He finds a deer at the foot of the clif. Soon a hunter 
appears on the scene. 


IIpocAnrAvOas 5é cuvyvov avOparrev pev ovdé- 
Ck ’ 4 \ > iv. \ SS 
va émpov: émitvyyavo Sé éhadw vewotl Kata 
TOU KPNKMVOD TETT@KOTL Tap aUTHY THY payxiar, 
bd TOY KUUaToOV TraLoMéeve, Pvoa@vTe Ett. Kat 
Sas / yy re: an > le lal By 
pet Orlyov edoEa braKHS akovoat KYVoV dve- 
Oev porus tras Oud TOV HYOV TOV ATO THS Oarar- 
Tns. mpoedOav 5é kal mpoBas mavy yareTas 
/ ©. sh : 7 UA CoN > is 
mpos TL inpnrov Tovs Te KUVAS OP 7TTOPNMEVOUS 
kal Stabéovras, bd ov elixalov amoPiacBev 7d 
Lot ty / fa) fal 
f@ov arécOa Kata Tov Kpnuvod, Kal pet Or 
BA r) if > \ an ” \ an 
yov dvdpa, Kurnyétny amd THs Oews Kal Tis 
lel \ 7 e lol fal > uA 
OTOANS, TA YevEela VYLH, KOM@VTA OV PhavrAwWS 
ovde ayervas eEdricbev, otous ért “IXov “Oxn- 
/ a 
pos dnow édOciv EvBodas, oxomtov, éuol S0- 
Kev, Kal KaTayeX@v, OTL TOV AAdov *AyaL@v 
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lal > / e \ bl] ¢ / > / NG 
Kad@s éydvtav of b€ €& auicous éxduwv. Kal 
ds avnp@ta pe, "AAN 7, @ Eeive, THdE Tov 
hevyovta Edaghov KaTevenaas ; Kay@ Tpds av- 
Tov, ’Exeivos, ébnv, ev To KAVSoVL HOn* Kal 
>» \ v e 7 i ’ \ ? el 
ayayov édeaka. édxvoas ody adTov ex Tis 

r * e* 4 a 
Oararrns Td TE Sépwa e&derpe waxaipa, Kapmod 
EvANapBavovtos bcov olds Te HY, Kal TOV oKEA@V 


i \ XY / > , oe lod , 
atroTewav Ta oTicOa exoutley dua TO Séppate. 


The hunter invites Dion to his house. 


Tlapexdrer S€ Kame cvvaxorovbeiv cal ouve- 
oTtdcbat THY Kpe@v* elvat SE Ov paKpay THY 
” BTA 4 Lh ey lal + 
olxnow. “Errevta éwbev rap jpiv, épn, Kotmn- 
Gels HEews eri THY OdraTTay, ws Ta ye Viv oOvK 
q UY] ’ 
éott TACima. Kal pn TovUTO, ele, PoBnOns. 
/ . yv \ x ta € if 
Bovrolunv & av éywye cal peta mévTe jwépas 
AHEaL TOV dvewov: AN ov pddiov, elev, STav 
ovtas miecOn Ta dxpa THS KvBolas imo tav 
vepav as ye vov KaTE\Anmpéva opas. Kal dma 
> I, £ 0 on zee A > lal / 6 
npwota we orrdGev 67 Kal Orrws éexel KaTnvexOny, 
kal eb pr StebOdpn Td mroiov. Muxpov jv 
a ” e / n / 
TAVTEADS, EPNV, AALEMV TLVM@VY TrEpaLoUMEVa), 
Kaye wdvos Evvérdeov bd amrovens Twos. Sie- 
fOdpn & duws emt tHYv yAv exrrecdv. Ovxovv 
A \ 
padiov, épn, GAdws+ pa yap ws aypia Kal 
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TKANPA THS Vncov Ta Tpos TO TéXayos. Tad7’, 
elev, éotl Ta Kotha THS EvBolas eyoueva, 
érov KateveyOcioa vais ovK av ért cwlein: 
otravins 6€ oplovrat Kal Tov avOporrerv Ts, 
et wn dpa, Borrep tpeis, eNadpol mavTedras 
mréovtes. GAN 10. Kal pndev Seions. viv peév 
€x Ths KaxoTrabelas avaxtnon cavTov: eis avptov 
dé, Ott av 4 Suvatov, éripednodpeba bras 
awOns, émedn ce eyvopev amak. Soxeis Se 
fol TOV aAoTLKMY Eival Tis, OV vaUTNS Ovo 
EpyaTns, GANA AAANV Tiva acBéverav TOD oa- 
Hatos aaevely goukas ato Ths iaxvorTntos. 


And Dion accepts without apprehension, for he has found 
that poverty is a good passport. 

"Ey 5€ dopevos nxorovOouv * ov yap émiBov- 
AevOjval wrote eeica, ovdéev éywov 7) hadrov 
iudtiov. Kal. moddAaKis pev &) Kal ddAdoTE 
> / > a F a Ye 3 of 
eretpaOny év Tols TovovTous Katpois, ate év adn 
cuveyel, aTap ovv O) Kal TOTE ws eoTL Tevia 

a Ae SF: ic \ \ ” \ > \ 
XpHema Tw OVTL lepovy Kat aoVAOY, Kal ovdels 
> a s @ XA \ \ 7 
adixel, TOU ye HTTOV %) Tos TA KNpUKELA 

\ a 
éxovras* ws 61) Kab Tote Oappav eimounv. Fv 
/ 
d€ oxedov TL mepl TeTTapaKovta otddia mpds 
TO Yoplov. 


- KYNHTOS 5 





CHAPTER II 
THE HUNTER’S STORY 


As they walk to the house the hunter talks to Dion about 
himself; his one neighbor, who is his brother-in-law ; 
their parents, and the circumstances of their early life. 
‘Os odv éBadiloper, Sinyeird pou KaTa THY 

eQ\ x ¢t la) / \ \ / a y 

Odo TA avTOD TpayyaTta Kal Tov Biov ov efy 

peta yuvaiKds avTod Kal Traidwv. 

“Hyueis ydp, &bn, Svo0 éopérv, @ Edve, rov 
avTov oikodvTes TOTO. éxomev S€é yuvaiKkas 
dAhrwv aderApas Kat Traidas €& adTav viods 

™ / na \ > \ / € \ 
kat Ovyatépas. fapev S€ aro Ojpas ws TO 

ToAv, MiKpov TL THs ys emepyafduevor. TO 

yap xeoplov ovK eoTLV 7LeTEpOV, OUTE TATP@OV 

” € fal > x > \ S e / 
odte Hpels exTnoapeOa, GAA Hoav ol TATEpES 
e lal > ra / / \ > «& e A 
Huav erevOepor pév, TévynTeEs SE OVX ATTOV NUAV, 
pucbod BovKdror, Bods véwovtes avdpos paxapiov 
trav evOdvdse TiWds ék THs VHTOU, TOANAS MeV 
ayéras Kab irmov Kal Body KexTnmévov, Trod- 
Nas 88 trotuvas, Kadovs Se Kal TroANOds aypous, 
moAAd 88 dAra ypywata, Eiuravta Sé TadTa 

\ ” @ \ ? Me \ an > , 
Ta Opn. ov 89 amoGavovtos Kal THs ovaias 
Snpevdelans (act 8¢ Kal adrov arorécOau dia 
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Ta XpHpata bro ToD Bacidéws) THY meV ayeAnV 

\ \ lal 

evO0s atTHraGaV, WaTE KaTaKeWat, mpos 5é TH 
oN 

ayéhn Kal Ta uérepa atta Boidia, Kal Tov 

Yd \ 

pcOov ovdels amodédmxev. Tore pev by e& 

avayKns avtod KaTeueivamev, ovTrEep éTUXopeEV 

tas Bods éyovTes Kal TLvVas TKNVAS TeTOLNMLEVOL 

Kal avrnv dia Evr@Y ov peyaAnvV ove iaxUpar, 

poaoyav Evexev, ws Av oimat Tpos avTE TOU TO 

lal nr lal , 

Odpos. Tod pev yap xElwavos ev Tots TedioLs 
\ XN 

Eve “omer, vomry ixaviy éxovTEs Kal TOU YLOV 
b) / n \ / > Wp > \ 

atrokelpmevov* TOU d€ Ogpovs amndavvopmen Eis TA 
+ s ) ’ Pa A , \ 

dpn. pdrtota & éy TovT@ Tw TOT@ sTAaOmov 


€TrOLovVTO. 


The farm. 


, \ ii > , e t 
To te yap xwpiov amdpputov éxatépwber, 
gapayE Babeia nal cvoKuos, Kal dia pécov 
\ > A > > id cn eS n 
ToTaMos ov TPaYUs, GAN ws padaTos euBAvar 
Kal Bovol Kal pooyxos, TO Sé UOwp Todd Kal 
, (4 a an > AY > tA \ 
Kabapor, ate THs THYHS eyyds avad.idovens, Kal 
mvetua Tod Oépous cel Siarrvéoy Sia THs Hapary- 
yos* of te Trepixeiuevor Spuvmol padraxol Kal 
KATAPPUTOL, HKioTAa ev olaTpov TpéporTes, 
HKloTa O€ dAAnV Tiva BAABnv Bovol. mToAXor 
5é kal tayKanror Aesmo@ves U1rd UYndAois Te Kal 


KYNHTO> T 


apatots Sévdpeciw aveimévot, kal wavTa peota 

Botavns evOanrods 8.’ Sdrov Tod Oépous, Bate pu) 
\ a 

moXvuv TAaVaGOaL TOTOV. wv d1) évexa auYOws 

> a te \ > } 

éxel KaOliotacay THY ayéednv. 


A farmer's life—in summer. 


/ Lal lal 
Kai rote Euewav év tats oxnvais, méxpt av 
a ; Xx »” \ Ul 
evpwct picOov Tiva 1) Epyov, Kal Suetpapnoav 
ia a n 
amo ywpiov wiKpod TaVTEA@s, 5 ETUYOV Eip- 
/ nr a a 
yaopévot TAnciov tod ataOuod: TovTd TE 
EMNPKETEV AUTOLS iKaVOS, ATE KOTpPOV TOAAHS 
2. rd \ \ yj 5 UN a a 
évovons. Kal cxorijy dyovTes ard TOY Boor 
N. La 2 's \ \ =} f NX \ 
mpos Onpav étparnoav, TO pév avtol, TO Sé 
Kal peta Kuvav. Sto yap TOV érropévav Tais 
Bovaiv, as 8) wakpav yoav ody opavtes Tovs 
vouels, uTéotpewav él Tov TdéTov KaTaX- 
mOvTes THY ayéAnv. ovTOL TO MeV TPHTOV 
cuvnkorovdouy avtois, womep em AAXO Ti+ Kal 
\ \ A c f ” 2Q/ / 
Tovs fev AVKOUS OTrOTE LdoLEV, Ediw@KOV péEXpPL 
Tivos, cvav be 7 eAadwy ovdev adTois ewerev. 
lal b] 
ef 5€ mote tSovev TOV avOpeTray TiVva oe Kal 
Ul 
TpO, cumacTduevol UAGKTOVY TE Kal HmUVO?, 
@otrep av ei pos avOpwrrov eudyovTo. ‘yevd- 
pevor S€ TOD aiwatos Kal cvav Kal éXapwv Kai 
r r / 5] 
TOV Kpeav TodAaKis éoOlovTes, Oe meTapav- 
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a \ 
Odvovtes Kpéacw avTt walns HoecOar, TOV pev 
> / ” e / c , be / 
EMTLMLTAGMEVOL, EL TOTE ANOLN TL, OTTOTE OE MN), 
n an A - a 
TELWOVTES, MANAOV ON TH TOLOVT@ TpOTELYoP, 
\ \ if IOs a € 0 \ 
Kal TO daivopmevoy edimkov Tay ofo0lws, Kat 
an ’ Ni 
douns aunyéern Kat ixvous yoOavovto, Kat 
la) / b] 
am@éBnoav avti BoveoNwvy ToLvovTot TLVves Orrl- 


uabeis kat Bpadvrepor Onpevtal. 


— And in winter. 


Xevpavos Se éredOovtos Epyov pev ovdev Hv 
x 3 an BA > ” an BA 

mednvos avtois, ovte els daoTu KataBaaow ovTE 
>) / / A \ x x 
els Kounv tid. dpakdpevor Se Tas cKHVvaS 
ET LEACTTEPOV Kal THY AUANVY TUKVOTEPAV TroLn- 
caves, oUTws SieyévovTo, Kal TO Ywplov éxeivo 
way elpydoavto, Kal THs Onpas 7 yeuwepivn 
pawv éyiyveto. Ta yap ixvn pavepwrepa, ws 
x 3: e & Lure) , 1g e is \ 
av év byp@ TO eOdher onwatvopeva* 1) 5é YL@v 

\ / an V4 e XOX a 
kal wavy tyravyh Tapéxel, Bote ovdev Set 
tnrovvTa Tpaypwata éye, waTrep 060U pepovans 
> 9 ew \ \ , a r e , 
ém avta, Kal ta Onpia paddov TL vrropeve 
dxvobvta’ gots 8 ett Kal Aayws Kal SopKadas 
3 a > a / ct \ \ 
év tals evvais KataXapBaverv. ovTws On TO 
> 33: t / IQ BA Z. 
amv éxelvouv Siémervav, ovdév tt trpocdenOevtes 
a@drov Biov. Kal nuiv cuvélevEav yuvaixas 

Tal > f es ie; Uj \ ba n 
Tols AAANAWY Vigo ExaTEposS THY aUTOV BuYya- 


KYNHTOS 9 

tépa. TeOvixact Sé audotepor mépvar ayeddv, 
\ a 

Ta pev ETN TOAAA AéyovTes A BeBioKecar, 

toxupol dé éte Kal véow Kal yevvator TA TwOMaTA. 
Tov O€ unTépwv 1) Em) TEplerTLV. 


CHAPTER III 
THE TOWN MEETING 


The hunter continues his story. —Once he received a visit 
from the tax-collector, and was summoned to appear 
in court. 


€ \ = e eae: > , ’ 
O peév odv repos Hnuav ovder@mote eis 
Ld / / yy 4 > \ 
TOL KaTEBn, TEVTHKOVTA ETN Yyeyovas: éyw 
\ \ , ae \ »” al x. rn 
dé Oils povov, amak pev Ett Tais peta Tod 
Tatpos, omnvika THY ayédnv eiyxouev. LoTEpov 
dé Ke Tis apytpiov aitav, domeEp ExovTds TI, 
la) AY al 
KeAeV@V aKorovbeiv eis THY TOL. nHuiv Sé 
> 4 X > 9 > Fd] > / \ 
apyuploy pev OvK HV, GAN aAT@pLoTa“nY pr 
éyewv* ef S€ pun, Sedwaxévar av. e€evioapev dé 
avTov ws édvvapcba KaAd_OTA, Kal SvO éXadeLa 
/ > , > \ > YA > \ 
dépuata édexapev’ Kayo nKodovOnoa els THY 


10 


modw. €bn yap avayKnv elvar Tov EtEpov 15 


eNOeiv nai SdaEar repli TovTwv. 
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eS ee 


A countryman’s description of the town, the court-house, 
and the court. 


/ 
EiSov odv, ola Kal mporepov, oikias Todas 
\ / \ ° ” i \ 

Kar peydras Kat Teiyos eEwPev KapTepov, Kat 

’ , A € \ \ / 3 a 
olxipatd Twa wpnda Kal TeTpAywva eV TO 
relives (Tovs TUpyous), Kal mola TONAG Op- 
poovra damep ev Alwyn (ev TO Armée) Kara 
modmy hovyiav. Todto 5é évOdde ovK éoTlV 

B) n i ij \ \ a e 
ovdapod, brrouv KatnvéxOns* Kai dia TodTO at 

a > h nr 5 es \ * 
VES ATONAVYTAL. TAUTA OVY EWPHV, KAL TONUY 
4 DJ > lal / \ ls 
dyhov év TadTe cuverpypévov Kal OopvBov 
dunyavov Kal Kpavyyv: date €jol €O0Kouv 
mdvres payerOat GrdHdOIS. ayes OdV LE TrPOS 

+ \ ie nr e if > 

tTivas dpxovtas, Kal ele yehav, OvTOs eau, 
éf’ Sv pe eréupare. exer Se ovdéev et pup ye 

\ , x \ / > lal / 
Thy Kony Kal oxnvav para icxupav Evrov. 
oi 8¢ dpxovtes eis TO Oéatpov éRad.Lor, Kay@ 
avv adrois. To S& Oéatpov eotw dorep bd- 
pare, Kotdov, TAY ov paxpov éxaTépwber, ada 
otpoyytrov é& sulcous, ovK avTouaTor, arn 
’ Me / ” , Ls 
@Kodopnpmevov NiBo1s. iaws dé pov KaTayenas, 
bre cou Sinyovpar capes eidoTs TadTa. TmpaTov 
pev odv TrOAUY TVA YpovOY AAG TLVa ETpaTTEV 
cy ’ , 
6 8ydos, Kab €Bowv rroré wev Tpdws Kat ihapol 
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U > fa) , \ \ / \ 
TAVTES, ETALVodYTES TiVAS, TrOTE bé odddpa Kal 
> + > \ a \ \ A ? a 
opyihws. av dé TodTo xadeTov TO THs dpyhs 

> a \ \ ? / > AN e/ 
avT@V* Kal Tous avOpwrovs eVOds éEérAnTTOV 
ols avéxparyov dare of wey avtav Teputpéxovtes 
256 € 8e %: € / > U & \ an 
E0€0VTO, Of S€ TA imdtia éppimtovy bd Tod 
poBov. éy® dé Kal adbtos dak briyou Kxaté 

Ag \ a a 4 4 > f 
T€GOV UTO THS Kpavyis, W@oTEP KAVOwVOS éEai- 
drys 7) Bpovtis émippayelaons. addou S€ tives 
avOpwrro. tapiovtes, of 8 é« pécwr anortd- 
Hevol, dueAéyovto Tpds TO TAOS, of wey dria 
pypwata, of S€ moddods Adyous. Kal TOV wep 
HKOVOV TOUY TWA YpovoY, Tois dé éyarérraLvoy 
evOus PbeyEapévous Kal ovdé ypvte émrérperov. 


The trial. Argument for the prosecution: the hunters 
have grown rich on public lands ; they pay no tases ; 
to allow this would be to establish a bad precedent ; 
they are probably bad characters; the defendant is 
trying to deceive the people by appearing before them 
dressed as if he were really poor. The hunter was 
badly frightened. 


‘Exel 5€ xabéotacdy Tote Kal novyia éyé 
veTO, Trapnyayov Kapée. Kal eimé tis, Odros 
€oTLW, @ avdpes, TV KapTroupevov THY Snuociav 
yiv Tora ETN, OV movos avTos, GAA Kal oO 
TaTnp avTod mpoTepov, Kal KaTavéu“ovor Ta 
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jpérepa dpyn Kal yewpyovor xa Onpevovor Kal 
oixias evpxoSomnjKkact moAdas Kal aprrédous 
dumepumeveads Kal ddXra TOAAG Exovaly ayaba, 
obte TLmny KaTaBanrdvTes ovdevd THs yijs ovTE 
latte apa Tov Symou MER PTES vmép TiVOS 
yap dv kat édaBov ; éxovTes 88 ra Hpérepa Kal 
TNOVTOUVTES OUTE hevroupytay aoTroTe €deLTOUp- 
ynoav ovdeulav ovTeE poipdy twa vroTedovat 
TOV peyronees’, GAN aterels Kal adevTrovpynToe 
SvatedXodawv, BoTep evepyérar THS TOAEWS- 
olpar Oé, “pa pnde érqpuGevas TOTOTE AVTOUS 
evOdde. Kayo avévevoa. 6 S€ dxQos sue gsee 
(os ede. Kal 6 réyav éxeivos apyicOy € érl TO 
yor, Kal por édotdopelro. revta émioTpé- 
aras, Ei odv, &bn, Soxet ratta olTws, ovK av 
oe cae dravres Ta Kova Siaptacavtes, ob 
pev Ta Xpiara THS TODS, OaoreEp aperet Kal 
vov movodal tives, of dé THY xwopav KATAVELMA- 
pevor py Teicavtes bpas, av beeen Tots 
Onpious TOUTOLS Bp see eye Tréov 7) x idva 
mréOpa vis Ths aplorys, ev Div ote Tpels 
sic ’Artixas olrov NauBavew Kat’ avdpa. 
éym 8& axovoas Sel bcov edvvayny péyt- 
ctov. To d& TAOS ovKér éyédor, @OTEP 
mpdtepov, AX’ eBoptBouv. o 6é dvOpwtros (0 
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pjTwp) éyaréraive, Kab dewov éuBr™Was eis 
’ N > ¢€ lal \ > / \ \ A 
ewe eimrev, Opate tHv eipwvelav xa tiv UBpuv 
Tov Kabdppmatos, os KaTayerd Tavu Opacéus ; 
a ’ / ? VA / \ \ \ > fal 
dv aTrayely ONityou déw Kal TOV KoLVwVOV avTod. 
ra £ 4 \ / a 
muvOdvouat yap Svo eivas Tods Kopudalous Tov 
KaTEAnPoTov drracav axedov Thy ev Tols dpece 
XOpav. opal yap adtods unde TOV vavaylov 
améyecOar TaV ExdoToTe éxTinTOVT@Y, UTrép 
avtas ayedov te Tas Kadnpidas oixodvtas. 
moGev yap oUTws TodUTEAEIS aypovs, “adXov 
6€ OXaS K@OMaS KaTETKEVdcaYTO Kal TocOvTOV 
mAHV0s Borknudtav Kat Sevyn Kat avdparroda ; 
Xo a Ye Ce > n \ > / ie 
Kal vpels dé tows opate adtod Thy éEwpida ws 
pavrAn, Kal TO Séppa, O €AjrUOeE Sedpo evarrape- 
vos THs vpeTépas evexev aTraTys, @S TTWXOS 
/ \ > \ Bd > \ \ / y+ 
dnrovote Kal ovdéy éywov. eyo piv yap, &dn, 
/ > A a , ef > \ 
Brérre@v avtov puxpod dédoiKa, Baorrep olwat TOV 
Navadov opdv amd tov Kadnpéws jxovta. 
Kal yap oipat Tupcevely avTOV aTrO TOV AKpaVv 
Tols WAéovclv, OTws exTrimtwolY Els TAS TE 
Tpas. 
Tadta 6é éxelvou Aé€yovtos Kal ToAdAA 
, y ) pev GyYAOS HyplovTo: éya be 
Mpos ToUTOLS, O ev BYAOS HYP y 
niopovv Kal ededoikery pH TL we épydowvTat 


KAKOD. 
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ee a ae 


One of the citizens, however, took the hunters part. His 
argument: there is need of just such men to cultivate 
the unused public land ; proposal of an agrarian law 
to cover such cases; the first speaker himself is by no 
means innocent ; disastrous consequences of the policy 
proposed by the first speaker ; settlement of the case in 
hand proposed. 

Tlaperdar 88 ddXos Tis, OS epalveTo, errverens 

y b) jd a / a cf eed \ 

dvOpwmos ard Te TOV NOYoV OvS El7Te, KAL ATO 

TOD TXNMATOS, TP@TOV eV nElov clamhoar TO 

an Ks if BA Ce na lel 
mrH00s* Kal éovwmnoay: érevta eime TH POVT 
/ 4 2O\ 2 nr e “| B) \ a 
mpdws bts ovdevy adtKovaLy o1 THY apynY TNS 
yapas épyatouevor kal katacKevafovtes, andra 
robvavriov émalvov Sixalos dv tuyxyavotev * Kat 
Se pi) trols oixoSopodar Kal putevovor HV 
Snpoclay yhv YadeTas éxew, ara Tois KaTA- 
/ 

pbelpovow. eel xa viv, ébn, & avdpes, 

oxeddv TL Ta Sv0 pépy THs YOpas nav 6pewva 

gots Sv amererdy Te Kal GduyavOpworiay. Kayo 
\ 

moAXa KéKTHMaL TAEOPA, Womep oipat Kal 

Yi f a 

GdXos Tis, ov povov ev Tols Opeciv, GANA Kal 

év trols meduvois, & et tis eOédou yewpryeiv, ov 
/ 3 a 

pévov ay mpotka Soinv, adda Kal apyvptov 

¢€ / an 

Hdéws TpocTerécayu.  Sfrov yap ws €pol 

/ 

mréovos akla yiyverar, kal dua 180 Spapa 

yapa oixovjévn Kat évepyds: 7 8 epnyos ov 
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/ an tal 
pdvov dvoderdss KTHua Tois ExovaLy, arra Kab 
I Ud , 
apodpa édeeivov TE kal Svotuylay Tia KaTY- 
yopodv Tav SeaTroTay. WaTE [OL Soxel MANXOV 
c Ld / 4 xX 7, a 
érépous mpotpémeiv, Ooovs av dSvvncbe Tov 
a Ul a n 
TONTaV, épyalerBas THs Snpocias ys amroNa- 
Bévras, Tous mev apopury Tuva ExovTas TELM, 
a \ / ae x iia = , 
rovs de mwévntas, Oonv av ExaoTOS 2) Suvatos, 
C7 Lae! 4 , >? \ Ss ny a a 
iva buiv f Te YwOpa evepyos 7), Kal TOY TOhLTOY 
A fal 
of Oérovtes SUo THY peyloT@V amrnddaypEvot 
kakav, apylas Kat mevias. emt déea pev ody 
érn mpotka éxyovT@v: peta dé TobTov TOV \povoV 
ratdpevor poipay ddlynv mapexéTooay amo TOV 
lal > nN \ fal / / \ 
kapTav, amo Sé Tav BooknpaTtav pndév. av 
/ 4 a a 54 \ ©. \ 
Sé ris Edvos yewpy), TEVTE ETN Kal OVTOL pondev 
Sroterovvtar, batepov Sé Suddovov 4} ot ToNt- 
rat. 5 88 dv eEepyaontas Tov Eévav diaKxdova 
aréOpa, TodiTHY avTOV elvat, iva ws THELOTOL 
Gow of wpoOvpovpevor. émel viv ye Kal Ta 
mpo TOV TUAGY aypla TavTena@s €oTl Kal 
> \ nr Ca > > ’ a 7 
aicypa Sewads, doTrep EV Epnula TH Badvratn, 
ovY ws TpodaTeLov modems: Ta Sé ye eVTOS 
telyous oTrelpeTat Ta WAEloTa Kal KaTAVEMETAL. 
ovxoov dEvov, én, Oavpdcar THY pntopav, OTe 
rods pev eri To Kadnpel pirepyovrtas év TOUS 


eoyatos THS EvBolas cvxobavtodar, Tovs o€ 
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a \ \ 
TO YULVaoLOY yewpyourTas Kal THY ayopaV KaTa- 
a ig 
véwovtas ovdev olovrat trovety Sevvov. BXérrETE 
\ B \ ry / 6 ig \ / oa ey 
yap avtot SyrovOev bts TO yupvacioy vpiv 
” e ef \ ‘H / \ 
dpoupay tremoinxaciv, wate Tov Hpakr€éa Kai 
\ / 
addovs avdpidvtas asuvyvors bd Tov Oépous 
U2 \ x lol 
aTmoKkexpvpOat, Tos ev Hpwwv, Tods Oé Dewy: 
rn UA 
kal OTe Kal” uépav Ta TOD pHTopos TovTOV 
mpdBata éwbev eis THY ayopayv éuBarrev Kal 
x 
KaTavéwetas (Ta) Tept TO BovAreuTHplov Kal Ta 
apYela* WoTE TOS TpaToV émidnuncavtas EEé- 
aA a \ 
vous Tovs Mev KaTAaYEAaY THs TddEwS, TOs OE 
oikTelpey avTHY. Tad. OdY TADTA aKOVaaVTES 
5) ii \ SA \- 3 , \ 
a@pyifovto mpos éxeivov Kal eBopvBovy. Kai 
TOLAVTA TOL@Y TOUS TAAaLT@poOUS LOLwTas OleTAL 
Seiv amayayeiv, iva Snrovdre undels épyabntas 
TO NolTrov, AAN of pev &w AnoTevworr, o1 S 
€v TH WOhEL AwTroduT@aw. ewol bé, én, Soxet 
4 a 
TouTous éav éd’ ois adrol metoinKacw, broTe- 
nr \ X\ 4 4 x \ a 
NodvTas TO AolTrOV doov péTpLov, rept dé TOY 
y ; n n 
eumrpocbev tpocddav auyyvavat avTois, bru 
Yj iN a i a 
Epnwov Kal aypelov yewpynoavtes THY yHV KaTeE- 
, \ tal a 
AdBovto. éav Sé Tiny OérXwor KataBarelv Tod 
/ a 
Ywptov, aroddcbat avtois €XdTTOVos 7) AdXots. 
> / An a a 
Késrovros b€ avtod rovadra, radu o €& apyijs 
exelvos avtédeye, Kal éXoLdopouvTo mt TOA. 
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The hunter was told to speak for himself. He gave an 
inventory of all his goods, asserted his citizenship and 
his loyalty, offered to give up everything if the town 
would give him some place to live, and begged his 

_ audience not to believe him to be a bad character. 

The audience was angry at first, then amused, and 

finally silenced by his earnestness. 

Téros 88 ad gus éxédevov eimeiv bt Bovdo- 
par. Kat ré pe, pny, det réyeww; Ipods ta 
eipnuéva, elmré Tus tov Kabnuevov. Ovxodv 
Déyo, Epnv, Ste ovdev danbés eativ wv eipnKer. 
> ss /, 4s ” AS 3 wv bg con 
éy@ pév, @ avdpes, EVUTVLA MENDY, épnv, opar, 
drypods Kal Kamas Kal ToLadTa prvapovvTos. 
€ a \ BA UA 54 + ~ BA 
iets S88 odTE KOUNY EXOMEY OUTE LTTFOUS OUTE 
” BA a ” X\ $s 4 € fal 7 
dvous odte Bods. cle yap HY exe NMas 0oa 
odtos gdeyev ayaba, iva Kai vpiv eda@xapev Kal 
avtol TOV pakaplov jpev. Kal Ta vov de dvTa 
jpiv ixavd éotwv, €& dv el TH Botreabe AaBeTe: 

x / b] ¢ a 4 t 
kav mwavta eOédAnTe, Nels ETEPA KTnoopmeba. 
eX s \ a , Fetes 5 5) 
érl toitm S& TO AOyH EmNVETAY. ELTA ETT 

, eles ! S t ) S a n 
para pe 0 apxev TL dvYynTopeva ovval T@ 

4 
Sipo ; Kayo, Téccapa, pyr, erddeta Séppata 
adv Kadd. of S& TOO) adTdv éyédacar. 

x x 

6 88 dpyov jnyavaxTnse apos pe. Ta yap 

dpKesa, Ebny, oKdnpa eote Kal TA Tpayela OvK 

dfia TovTwr, adda Oe qranraid, Ta Se piKpa av- 
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Tav: e¢ dé BovrAecbe, Kaketva AABeTE. Tay 
5 > 
ovv nyavaKrer Kal pn me dypoLKoV eivat TaVTE- 
rn i \ 4 
Ads. Kayo, Haru, eirrov, ad Kal ov aypovs 
v4 > > 7 v4 > \ > wv 
Néyers ; OK AkovELs OTL aypods ovK EyopeD ; 
€ \ ’ , > / € , , \ 
o O€ npaTa pe ef TdNavToV ExdTepos ’ATTLKOV 
fal oe 
Sodvat Oéroipev. eyw O€ eitrov, Ovy torapev 
Ta Kpéa hucis: & S av Hy Sidopev. Eote O€ 
? 7 > € / BA rh ed La Lan U 
oAlya Ev adol, TANNA Oo év TO KATTVO, Enpa, 
>: Ay ee) tr / / en \ > / 
ov TOAU exeivov Yelpw, oKEAOES VOV Kal éAd- 
gecou Kal adda yevvaia Kxpéa. évtadOa 82 
€ 
EOopvBovv Kal wevdecOai pe Efpacav. o 6é 
npOTa we eb oiTov éyomev, Kal TocoY TLVd. 
eirrov Tov dvTa adnOas: Avo, épny, pmedipmvous 
mup@v Kal tétTapas KplOdv Kal TocovTous 
/ if SY ¢ / > x Laas 
Kéyxpov, Kuduov dé nuiextov: ov yap éyé- 
vovTO THTES. Tos Mev OY TUpO’S Kal Tas 
/ 14 lal Ul 
KplOds, env, vues NaBeTe, Tas Sé KéyXpous 
€ a BA I Oe (2 al A i 
npiv dete. et O€ Kéyypwv Selabe, Kal TavTas 
Yj 5 tal 
AaBere. Oveé oivoy troveite ; adAos TIS HpO- 
tnoev. Ilovotpev, eivrov. av ovdv Tis vpav 
/ 
adbixntat, Sacomev* Straws bé HEE pépwv acKov 
¢ fa} iN 4 
TLVa* npels yap ovK éxopuev. dca yap tives 
> lal 
elow vpiv dureror; Avo pév, env, ai mpd 
a fA} fa) y be mal > a v \ a 
TOV BupaVv, érw SE THs aVAHS ElKooL* Kal TOD 


a / 
ToTawov mépav, as évayyos épvTevtoapev, Ere- 
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a 4 7 \ \ A , \ \ 
pat TooavTas* cial Oé yevvatar ohodpa Kal Tovs 
/ 
Botpus pépovet peyddous, dtav of mapidvTes 
> n > s vA \ \ , y 
erapaaw avtovs. iva dé mi) mpadywata éynte 
Kal éxactov épwtavtes, ép® Kal TaAA & 
éoTiy piv: ayes OxT® OnreEvat, Bods KodoP2, 
pocyapiov é& adtis mavu Kadov, Spérava Tér- 
8 4 4 tal / 
Tapa, OlkehAaL TETTAPES, NOYYXaL TPELS, MaYXal- 
pav nav éxatepos Kéxrntat pos Ta Onpia. 
\ be , / Ud x / \ 
Ta O€ Kepdpeta oKevn Ti av Aéyou Tis; Kal 
yuvaikes tiv eiol Kal TovTwy TéKVa. oiKOv- 
be ? \ lal a \ / 
pev b€ év Svat oxnvais Kadrals+ Kal TpiTnV 
EXomev, 00 KeiTAaL TO GLTapLOV Kai Ta SéppaTa. 
N? Ni 5 c es v4 \ \ > UA 
n Aia, eirev 0 pyTwp, OTrov Kal TO apyvpLov 
isws KatopuTtete. Ovxodv, pny, avacKaryov 
Ps io lal / \ 7 > Lia 
éeXNov, @ pape. Tis S€ KaToOpUTTEL apyupLoD ; 
od yap 51) pverai ye. évtadOa raves éyédor, 
éxelvou, wot Soxeiv, KatayeXacavtes. Tadta 
y e ” > 5 \ / /- e Lal 
éotw tiv: et odv Kal mavta OédeTe, nmets 
e f € cal / i] \ Oe id nr > 
éxovtes buiv yapioueba, Kai ovdev twas apat- 
nr lal ‘ 
petcbas Set mpos Biav daorep aAXOTPIWY 7} TO- 
vnpav: éret Tor Kal ToNtTaL THs TOAEWS ETpEY, 
@s éy® TOD TaTpos HKOVOY. Kai TroTE éKEiVOS 
a 9 / 4 X > Uy , 
Sedpo adbixdpevos, eritvxav apyupio Sidopéeve, 
Kat avtos éraBev év Tols Totals. ovKOdY Kal 


/ € £, v Wi \ to. ” 
Tpepopev UPMETEPOVS TTOALTAS TOUS TaALOaS. KaV 
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Oey fee ee ee ee 
a \ \ 
mote dSénabe, BonOjncovow tylv Tpos AnoTAS 
\ a rn i / 2) / 
i) mpos TwoAemlovs. viv ev ovv eipnVN éaTLV™ 
a a sf 
éav 5é rote cupBh Katpds ToLodTos, evEerVe 
A \ a € Mf € Ved \ WW 
Tovs ToAdOvs havivat opolous Hiv. pn yap 
&) Todrdv ye Tov pyTopa vomivere paxetoOat 
fal / - 
TOTE TEPL VUOV, EL py ye oLopovpEvoY wWaTEp 
Tas yuvaixas. TeV mévToL Kpedv Kal TOV Sep- 
¢/ / Lal 
pdtov, Stay yé Toi Tote EXwpev Onpiov, woipav 
Socopev* movov TéumeTe TOV ANYromevov. av 
58 KerevonTte KabeXely Tas cKVds, el TL BAA- 
mrovalt, Kabedoupev. GAN Orrws SwHceTE Huiv 
> e bd / x nr € Lal / 
év0dde oixiav: ) Tas UmeveyKety Suyncopeba 
ToD YElmavos ; eT viv oiKHWaTa OANA 
évros Tod Telyous, év ois ovdels oiKet: TOUTwY 
( a A 2 Vb > a > > Ul lal > \ 
Auiv ev apkécer. ef Se ovK evOdde Capev ovdé 
mpos TH oTevoywpia TocovTay avOparav év 
Lal / Lal Lal 
TavT@ SvayovTov Kat pets evoydodpev, ov 
8 / 8 , fa) / BA ) aa | 
nmou Sia ye TOTO peToLKiler Oar aELol eoper. 
aA \ as > la) \ lal f 
—6 6é éroruncev eitrety Tepl TAY vavayior, 
an - if 
Tpaypa oUT@S avoctov Kal Trovnpsy* TOUTO yap 
a is la] a a 
puxpovd éEeNaOouny eimety 6 TmavTwY mpwToV 
lg 
eer pe eipnxévar: tis av miorevoeré tote 
¢ a - AN \ an > / \ > 4 la 
DUaV; mpos yap TH aoeBeia Kal advyatov 
éotiw éxelOev Kat oTLiovv AaBelvy, O7rov Kal 
lal f- a 
Tov EvNwY ovdey mrA€gov eoTLY idely 7) THY 
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Téppav* oT mdvu cpmikpa exrinter, Kar 
€or Exelvn MOVn 1) AKT) ATaTaOY amTpdatTos. 
kal Tovs Tappovs, ods amak ebpov Tote éxBe- 
Bpacpévous, Kal Tovtous avérnéa eis THY Spdv 
THY Lepav THY TANGIOV THs OadaTTnS. pr) yap 
ein mroté, @ Led, NaBetv punde Kepddvar xépSos 
TowovToy amo avOpwmwv dsvotuyias. adda 
apernOnv pev oddéev mwmote, HrAénoa Sé Tor- 
AdKis vavayods adixopévous, Kat TH oKNVR 
bredeEduny, Kal dhayeiv édoxa Kal muciv, Kal 
él TL AAO dvVapNr, érreBonOnoa Kal cuvnKo- 
ovOnoa péxpt TOV oikoupévav. AANA Tis av 
exelvov éuol viv paptupncevev ; ovKOUY oOvdé 
TodTo érolovy maptupias Evexev %) yapiTos, 6s 
ye 00S’ obey Hoav HTrLoTauny. jt) yap buov 
ye mndels wepitrécot TOLOUT@ TpayyaTt. 


A witness for the defendant. One of the audience told 
how he and his companion were shipwrecked on Cape 
Caphareus, and how they were rescued and cared for 
by these same hunters. 

Tadra dé éuod Aéyovtos avictatal Tis éx 
/ > « \ > \ > / cA 
pécwv: Kayo mpos emavTov eveOvunOnv dre 

” a \ b] an , 

aXXOs TOLOVTOS TUYOY e“oU KaTarpevaopMEVoS. 

o 6€ elzrev, “Avdpes, éy@ Tada ToDTOY apdu- 

n > / [cd > \ be nr > \ 
yVvowv nirlaTovy Omws. eel d€ capas auvToOV 
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a a i \ 
éyvexa, Sevvov pot Soxe?, MaAXNOV SE aoeBEs, wy 
tal a / 
eirety & ouverrictamat pndé atrodovvat Aoyo 
a BA N / Lo 0 , eles bé 
Xap, epyp Ta péyiaTa eb mrafwv. cipl o€, 

\ 
én, wonditns, ws tore, Kal Ode, detEas Tov 
mapaxabyjpevov, kal ds éravértn* éTuxyopev O€ 

Va >’ aA / \ / ” \ 
mdéovtes €v TH YwKNéous vyl Tpitov eros. Kat 
SvabOapetans THs vews rept Tov Kadnpéa rav- 
TEMAS OAlyoL TLVes eo@OnWEeY aTrO TOANAD. 

\ \ i a > ft Me \ 
Tovs pev ovv troppupels avédaBov: eixov yap 
avTav Tives apytpiov év hacKk@dios. nels 
dé yupvol mavted@s éextrecdvtes Sv atpatrov 
Tivos éBadifouev, érmilovtes evpnoew oKémny 

\ / x , UL € \ 
Tia ToLméevov 7) BovKOAWY, KLVdUVEVOVTES UTO 
Aupod Te Kal Sirpous SiapOaphvar. Kal mores 
qoTé HAOomev él oKNVaS TLVaS, Kal oTaVTES 
> an x \ « > Ul € fal 
éBodpev. mpoedOwv dé obTos eiodyer TE HUGS 
évdov Kal avéxae Tip ovK aOpdov, AAA KaT’ 
> / \ I \ € lal > \ oe % 
Orlyov' Kal TOV pev HuaV avTos évéTpLBE, TOV 
dé 4) yur oréati’ ov yap Hv avTois EXatov: 
Tédos bé Uowp KaTéxeov Oepyov, Ews avédhaBov 
ate uypévous.  ereita KaTakdivaytes Kal 
meptBardvtes ois elyov mapéOnkav daryeiv 
hiv aptous mupivous, avTol 5é Kéyxpov EPOnv 
jnoOov: édwxav S€é Kab oivov jpiv mueiv, Ddwp 

> \ a 

avtol mivovtes, Kal Kpéa édadeva omTavTes 
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»” \ ig fal 3 ¢€ / 
apOova, ta Sé fpovtes* TH S vatepaia Bovido- 
pévous amievar Katéoxov emt Tpels 1)Lépas* 
y+ / > \ / \ > fal 
érerta mpovmeuwpav eis TO Tedlov, Kal aTrLodaL 
/ 4 \ / € 12 ie 3 
Kpéas éOwxav Kal dépua éExatépm mavu Kanov. 
Ls lal A 
éue O€ opav ex THS KaxoTrabelas ETL Trovipws 
yy LRP / a \ ? A 
éxovta évédvoe XLT@VLOY, THS OvyaTpos adedo- 
b] / Me 4 Soe / 
poevos* éxelvn S€ AAO TL Pakos TreEpieCwoaTo. 
TOUTO, é7rELOn ev TH KOMN eyevounv, amédaxa. 
e ¢€ Lak € \ , f > VA 
oUTa@S nels ye UO TOVTOV padtoTa eo woOnuEV 
peTa Tovs Oeovs. 


The hunter was very glad to see his friend Sotades. The 
audience laughed at him; but he won his case and was 
treated very generously. 


Tatra S€ éxelvou AéyovTos 6 pmeéev Shwos 
wv id ‘4 \ > 7 b] X \ > 
nKovev Hdeas Kal érynvovy pe, eyo S€ avapry- 
abe, Xaipe, ébnv, Yotadn: Kal mpocedav 
édbirovv aitov Kal tov Erepov. 0 S€ dfjpmos 
éyéra odddpa, Ott épirouv adtovs. TdTEe Eyvov 
drt év Tais ToAeow od pidodoww AAAHAOVS. 

TlaperOav Se exeivos 6 érvecnns, 0 THY apXnY 
imrép €uod Adyar, "Epol, pn, & avdpes, Soxet 
Kadéoat TovTov eis TO TpuTaveiov eri Edua. 

> , 3 \ 3 Z, X\ ” nr 
ov yap, a pev év Toddum TWA Ecwoe THY 


lal an ~ Us 
moNTaY vTepacticas, TOAX@Y av Kal peya- 
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ov Swpedv ervye* vuvi dé dU0 cwoas ToXITas, 
\ \ \ ” OS > \4 > 4 
ruyxov dé Kal adAovs, of ov mdpElowy, OVK EoTLY 
a&os ovdemtds TLuAs; avtl d€ Tod yuT@VOS, Ov 
éaxe TH TWoArTH KivdvvevorTL THY OvyaTtépa 
> if ’ n > Lod \ } nA 
amodvcas, émldovval avT@ THY TOW YLTOVA 
\ € uf ivf \ Ca) ” \ 
Kal tpatiov, iva Kal TOS AAXOLS TPOTPOTTH 
yévntat Sixatows eivat Kal érrapKeiy GAAHAOLS, 
Wwndlcacbar S€ adrois Kaprotabar To ywpior, 
Kal avtTovs Kal Ta Tékva, Kal pndéva avtois 
évoxneiv, Sodvat dé avT@ Kal éxaTov Spaypma 
XE, s pax eas 
els KaTagKEUnY* TO Oé ApyvpLov TOUTO UTEP THS 
i > \ > > le) f > aN oe 
rodews eyo Tap éuavTov didom. emt TovT@ 
dé émnveOn, Kal Tarra éyeveTo ws eiTev. Kal 
éxopicOn mapayphua eis TO Odatpov Ta imatia 
kal TO apytptov. éyo dé ovK éBovdAcunv Aa- 
lal > > 2} er > - lal 3 an 
Beiv, AAW elroy bre ov Svvacat Seirrveiv ev TO 
/ 2 A 3 \ / + 
dépuatt. Ododv, elroy, TO onpepov adetTrv0s 
pevd. byos O€ évédvody pe TOV yLT@VA Kal 
mepléBarov TO iwatiov. éyw 5é avwlev Bareiv 
éBovrcunv rd Sépwa, of Sé ovK elwv. TO SE 
apyvptov ovx edcEdunv ovdéva tpdrrov, aN 
amopordunv. He dé fnreite tis AABN, TO p7- 
Topt, épnv, Sdte, Grws Katopv—n avTd: émi- 
otatat yap SnArovert. am éxeivou O€ nmas 
> \ b] re 
ovdels Hv@YANTE. 
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CHAPTER IV 
A COUNTRY HOME 


The story finished, Dion and the hunter arrive at the 
house. The garden; the hunter's family ; the dinner. 


Zyeddv odv elpnxotos avTod mpos Tais oKn- 
vais Hmev. Kaya yedXaoas eltrov, "AXN & TL 
amekpUYyo Tovs ToAiTas, TO KaANCTOV TOV 
KTnuatov. Ti rovto; eirev. Tov xirov, 
épnv, TovTov, wavy Kadov Kal AdYaVva TrOAAA 
kal dévdpa éyovta. Ovx Hv, &pn, TdTe, AAN 
UoTepov erroinoaper. 

iced Oovres ody evwyovpeOa Td AowTov THs 
nucpas, nuts méev KataxrLOdrtes eri pvdA@v 
Te kal Seppadtav éml ottBdados inpnrAs, 9 5é 
yuvn wAnoiov Tapa Tov avdpa KaOnwévn. Ov- 
yatnp O€ wpaia yduou Sinkoveito, cal évéyer 
mueiy wéXava olvov ndUY. ot Sé Traides TA Kpéa 
mapecxevatov, Kal avTol dua édelrvouy tTapa- 
Tibévtes, date ewe evdatpovilev Tos avOpwrrous 
éexeivous Kal olecOar paxapios Chav mavrov ma- 
Nota OY ATicTaunV. KaiTol TAOVTiwY oiKias 
te kal tpatrélas nrictduny, ov povov idwTar, 
ara Kal catparav Kal Bacthéwv, of padiota 
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ea aC a Ss ed Seo ce wey Hs es 

éSdxouv pot TéTe GOALOL, Kal TPOTEpOV SoxovvTes, 

BA lal € a \: > a / \ > 

éTl MGAAOV, OPHVTL THV EKEL TEVLAY TE KAL €Nev- 

Oeplav, wad bre ovdev amredelrrovTo odde THS epi 
a a a \ 

7d haryelv Te Kab mrueiv HdovAS, ada Kal TOUTOLS 


émrEoveKTOUV aYEOOY TL. 


Enter the neighbor and his son. The young man and his 
cousin make a fair exchange. 


"Hd & ixavas spav eyovrav m0 Kaxeivos 
€ vA 50 Oe XN > an lf 
6 repos. cuvnkodover d€ vids avT@, pELpaKLOV 
ob« ayerves, Aayov dépov. eiceAO@v S€ odTos 
9 
b 0 if 3 a be c x > che es , 
npuOplacev: év ba@ Se 6 matHp abrod natatero 
jas, abtos ebirAnoe THY Kopny, Kal TOV Layov 
3 f ray e€ x 5 Lal 3 ye } 
éxeivn @dwxev. 1 mev ov Tals émavcaTo Ola- 
id \ a5 XN 4 > 6 / X 
Kovoupeyn Kal Tapa THY pnTépa éexabeCeTo, TO 


Se petpaxiov avr’ exelvns Sinkoveito. 


The conversation grows personal: daughters and their 
husbands ; wedding-days ; the wedding sacrifice. 


> \ \ / 
Kaye tov Edvov jpornca, Airn, épny, eotir, 
SX [al a lal 
fs Tov xITava atrodtcas TH vavay@ edwxas ; 
BVsy 
Kal 85 yerdoas, Ovx, épn, adr éxeivn, etre, 
mdnrat mpos dvdpa €d00n, Kal Téxva exer peyadra 
no X 7 Le > , > a 
Hon, Mpos avdpa mAovatov eis KounvY. Ov«Kovr, 
lg 3 a a 
épnv, érapxodow ipiv btu av Sénobe ; Ovdev, 
s a tal 
elev 4 yuri, SedueOa rypeis. exeivor S€ Aap- 
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in x c feta WB a \ >’ , 
Bavover kal ornvix’ av te Onpaby Kal drapav 
\ A lal 
kal Aadyava* ov yap éott Kos map’ avTois. 

/ a 
(mépvot 6€ map’ avtav) mupodrs édAdBoper, 
ee al 
oméppa vider, Kal ameddxapev avtois evOds 
THS Oepelas. Ti ody; env, cal tatvrnv Svavo- 
cia Oe Siddvat TAOVE ie, tva bpiv Kal abt) Tupods 
daveton ; evtad0a pévtor dudw npvOpracarny, 
€ , \ ‘i , c \ X > a yv 
KOPN Kal TO petpdKioy. 06 O€ TraTHp avdTHs edn, 
Pa al 
Ilévntra avdpa An Werat, Guorov Huiv Kuvynyérnv * 
Kat perdidcas EBAewWev eis TOV Veavicxov. Kaya, 
Té ody ovK 78n didote ; 4) Sei moOev adrov éx 
am > / n f oe > uy 
Kouns adicérOat ; Aord per, eirev, ob paxpav 
éoTW* arr évoor évOdde. Kat Troinoopey ye TOUS 
La € / > \ 3 , > / 
yauous nudpav ayaOnv érideEduevor. Kayo, 
Il@s, épnv, xpivete THY ayaOnv judpay; Kal 
be4 4 \ Ms > \ - a \ \ 
&s,"Orav pr pixpdv 4 TO ceAnuov: Sei 5é Kal 
\ > SP 3 / > f i’ > vA 
Tov aépa eivat Kabapor, aiPpiav Aautpav. Kaye, 
Té b€; TO dvte Kuvnyérns ayabds eotiv; edny. 
” > c 4 \ o- 
Eyoye, elev 0 veavicxos, kal éXadov Kata- 
Tova Kal civ vpictapa. der dé aipiov, av 
Odrys, & Eve. Kal tov Xayov Todtov od, pny, 
éraBes ; “Eyo, bn yerdoas, TH ALvaplo THs 
vuktos* hv yap aiOpla wavy Kary Kal 7 cEdHvy 
> la 
THrLKavTn TO péyeOos HriKkn OvdETTaTTOTE eyé- 


> na tf > / x / > 
veto. évtav0a pévtot éyédXacav apddtepot, ov 
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fod 


ee ie es So eI Be eee 

pdvov 6 THS KOpNs TaATHP, arr Kab o éxeivou. 

UO i c an 

6 8é jaybvOn Kal eovwrnce. eyes OdV O THS 

1g a \ © 

xépns TaTnp, Eye mer, én, ® Tai, ovdev v7rep- 

r c \ 4 7 7 pu wa 

Bddropat. 0 S& TaTHp cov TeplmEvEl, ETT aD 

lepeiov mpintae ropev0ets. Sei yap Odaat Tois 
Oeois. 

The younger brother to the rescue. 

Elrev ody 6 vewrepos aderos Ths Képys, 
"ArAA lepeidy ye Tada obros mapecKevaxe, 
\ yy 5 , ” @ an fol 
kad éorw &vdov tpepopevov dmicev THs oTKNVTS, 
yevvaiov. jpwtwv odv adrdr, "AdAnOAs ; o 6é 
én. Kal rddev cor; epacav. “Ore Thy bv 
erxdBopev THv TA Téxva exovoay, TA wev adda 
/ \ 898 y” /, a tZ ie! oe 
Siédpa+ Kal qv, pn, TaxvTepa TOV hayw* EVOS 
88 ey NiO@ ervyov kal addvr To Séppa ere 

a > r 5) a t \ + 
Badrov: rodTo nAdakduny ev TH Kop, Kat €da- 
> > > aA a \ é0 a 
Bov avr’ avtod xotpov, Kat epeyra mroimoas 
dmicbev cudedv. Tatra, elev, dpa i pnTnp 
aod éyéda, ordre Oavydloupe axovov rypurLCov- 
ons THs ovds, Kab Tas KpiOas odrws avidoKes. 
Ai yap edBoides, citer, obx ixaval hoav mavat, 
ef pr ye Bardvous jOcrdev éoOiev. ardrA et 
Bovreobe ideiv airy, d&w ropevOeis. of O€ 
> /- > , 4s > a iy % e a 
éxédevov. amyecay odv éxeivds Te Kal of Tratdes 
> / / a 
avtd0ev Spdum xaipovtes. 
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The supper of fruit and nuts. The children return bring- 
ing the pig. Enter the mother and brothers of the 
bridegroom. 

Ey 6€ rovT@ 1) mapOévos dvactadoa éF érépas 
oKnUAS exdpicey oda TeTUNnMeva Kal péoTriha 
Kal wnra xetmepiva Kal THS yevvalas oTadurAns 
Botpus odpiyavras, kal Onxev él tH Tparre- 
fav, katarryoaca pvAdOWS aTO THY KpEd?, 
troBarotoa Kalapav mrepida. feov Sé Kat 

Ly to 2 s ” \ / 9 
of taides THY bv adyorTes peta yédXwTOS Kal 
matoas, cuvnxorovder 5é 4 untnp Tov veavioxov 
kat aderdgol S00 maiddpia: Epepov S€é dprovs Te 

KkaOapors kal @a éfOa év Evrjivors mivakt Kal 

épeBivOous ppuKTovs. 


The wedding is discussed, the date is fixed, and Dion is 
invited to the festivities. 
*"Acrracapevn S€ Tov adeApov % yuvy Kal THY 
adergidgny exabéSero Tapa Tov abrhis avdpa, al 
eirev, “Ld00 7d iepeiov, 5 ovTos madat Etpedev 
eis TOUS ydpuous, Kal TaAAA TA Trap’ HuUaV 
éroiud éotl, Kal ddpita Kal arevpa Terrointat 
pdvov tows olvapiov mpocdenadueOa + Kal TodTo 
ov yanerrov éx TAS KouNs AaBelv. TapelaTHKeL 
8¢ adtH WANTiov 6 vids pds TOV KNdeacTHY aTrO- 
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Brérov. al bs pedidoas eirev, Odtos, pn, 
bd] x Laer / ” si y+ Vk ca] 
éotly 6 éméyav’ icws yap étt BovreTaL Tiavat 
\ e \ \ f vA f ? € \ 
tHv dv. Kal Td perpaKxiov, AvTn meV, eizrev, b7r0 
Tov Aiqrous Svappayynoerat. Kayo PBovdAdpevos 
avt@ BonOjoat, “Opa, pny, wn &ws mraiverat 
€ 42 a i? a X I e oe / 

4 US OUTOS UELY ETTTOS YEVHTAL, 1 OE LNTNP, 
"ArmnOas, elmer, o Evos Ayer, eel Kal viv 
/ € a / \ tA > U 
hemrdTepos avTod yéyove Kal mpadnv HaOdunv 
THS vUKTOS avTOV éypnyopdTa Kal mTpoedOdvTa 
éo THs oxnvas. Ot Kdbves, pn, bAXaKTOUY, Kal 
cEArOov oropevos. Ov ot ye, eirev, adda 
TEPLETTATELS AAVOV. 42) OUV TELW YpdvoY e@peEV 
andocOat avtov. Kal TrepiBarovoa épiryce THY 

/ a ‘ Le \ a os ” \ 
untépa THs Kopns. 1 5é mpos Tov avdpa Tov 
éautis, Llowdpev, eitrev, ws Odrovar. Kal edoke 
tadra, Kal elrov, Eis tpitny trow@pev Tovs ya- 
foous. mapexdrovy d€ Kae mpoomeivar THY 


nuepav. 
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ee 

G. = Goodwin: Greek Grammar, 1893. 

H. = Hadley and Allen: Greek Grammar. 

AJP. = American Journal of Philology. 

Gild. JM. = Gildersleeve: Justin Martyr, New York, 
1877. 

GMT. = Goodwin: Moods and Tenses, 1890. 

Kr. = Kriiger: Griechische Sprachlehre, Leip- 
zig, 1875-91. 

Ruth. Phryn. = Rutherford: The New Phrynichus, Lon- 
don, 1881. 

Ruth. Bab. = Rutherford: Babrius, London, 1883. 

Sch. = Schmid: Der Atticismus, Stuttgart, 1887- 
96, Vol. I. 


Nortr. —In references to Dion Chrysostom outside of 
this text, the page and line of von Arnim’s edition is 
given, with the number of Morel’s page following in 
bracket. 
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CHAPTER I 


Page 1.—2. mpeoBurixdv, an old man’s failing. G. 
925; H. 617. Cf. Cic. Cato Major c. 16, Senectus est 
natura loquacior, 8. TO pndéva Krdr., that almost irre- 
sistible desire to tell every story that occurs to one. The 
art. with the inf. sometimes points out the verbal idea 
in a deprecating or contemptuous way, e.g. 7d yyuacba, 
‘this thing of getting married.’ Gild. JM. pp. 159, 125. 
5. tuxdv: adv. perhaps, as at 24, 2, Frequent in the 
Atticists; in Dion 48 times. Sch. p. 187. dv etn: 
G. 1828; H. 872; GMT. 235 ff. See 4, 3. note. 
GAyntTiKdv, the result of a roving life. 6. d&pddrepor, 
both an old man and a traveller. 7. odk andas, with 
no little delight : a common phrase in Dion, who delights 
in litotes. Sch. p. 170. 8. Svriva: notice the use of 
gcris in an ind. question and parallel with ofos. {ao is 
the participle. 9. cxeSév te: the indefinite rls was 
employed very frequently by the Atticists in adjectival 
and adverbial expressions, in imitation of classical Attic 
writers. oxeddv 7 is especially common in Dion (Schmid 
counts 34 cases), and also in Strabo, Sch. pp. 136-7; 
Kr. 51, 16, 3 and 5. 

18. ra Kota tis EtBolas, the Hollows of Euboea. 
The high cliffs on the east coast of the island form a 
succession of palisades without an anchorage, and the 
rocks which jut far out into the sea make this outside 
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passage always dangerous. Here the Persian ships, 
which were sent from Artemisium to attack the rear 
of the Greek fleet, were wrecked. 14. dkdriov: a 
fisherman’s boat. Tpaxtyv tiva, a rough bit of beach. 
Ciy 1,9: 15. ékBaddvres, driving ashore. Cf. éxmecdy- 
res, 18, 8; 22, 11. 

Page 2.—1. wopdvpets, purple-fishers, who dredged 
up the shell-fish, the purple murex, from which the pre- 
cious dye was made. 2. érl ry wAnolov xq, in the 
shelter of a spur of rocks hard by. 5. cw0qoopar: the 
opt. mood is rarely found in post-classical Greek. It has 
been lost entirely from modern Greek. The Atticists 
revived its use, and sometimes employed an opt. in cases 
where the classical writers did not. In this revival Dion 
shared. The avoidance of the opt. of indirect statement 
in this text, however, is very noticeable, even if this is 
due only to the studied simplicity and directness of the 
narrative. Cf. 3,18; 17,1; 14; 24, 16, etc. 6. GAXas, 
at random. ei, on chance of. 7. touwr: the opt. 
with ei is the form of the ideal condition. It is often 
used by Dion where the conclusion is expressed by a 
pres. or a fut. ind. contrary to the usual classical practice. 
Sch. pp. 97-8. Here the conclusion is the implied pur- 
pose of érAavwpunrv; but the opt. does not necessarily sug- 
gest that the speaker is quoting the thought which was 
in his mind. Cf. Xen. Hel. I. v. 15. 

10. paxtav, breakers: from pyyvum, to break. 
11. The absence of conjunctions in this line is worthy 
of notice. Perhaps this amounts to a mannerism with 
this author. 12. dkotoot: the inf. is regularly used 
after verbs of thinking. See 1. 15. note. So Dion in 
this text uses ofoua: seven times, doxéw, voulfoua:, dra- 
voéoua, once each. With these also should be classed 
muvOdvouat (13,5), and etxafoy (2, 16). 13. 7Xov, roar. 
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amé: the addition of a preposition to such phrases, 
while not unknown in classic Greek, was characteristic 
of post-classical and especially of Hellenistic writers, 
the latter of whom often imitated directly eastern idiom. 
15. yropnpévovs, at fault: predicative part. after a verb 
of perceiving. G. 1588; H. 982. The perf. part. is 
often used by Dion to express the ‘state’ of the object. 
Sch. p. 96. ‘‘ Verbs of perception (knowing and show- 
ing) take érc or ds with the finite verb of intellectual 
perception, the participle of actual or intellectual per- 
ception. There are exceptions, but in view of the mass 
of examples the exceptions vanish. But, in later Greek, 
the line between verbs of perception and of conception 
(thinking) is often effaced.’? Gild. JM. p. 107. In this 
text, however, these distinctions are maintained con- 
sistently : e.g. épdw is used five times with the part. as 
here ; once with as and the ind. (26, 3), where intellectual 
perception is clearly implied. 16. etkafov: on the 
augment, see Ruth. Phryn. pp. 244-5; Meisterhans: 
Att. Inschr. p. 186. aroPiacbév: circumstantial part. 
19. Ta yévera Dyrh, with ruddy cheeks. KopGvTa KTA., 
wearing his hair long at the back. For the custom of 
wearing long hair among the earlier Greeks, see Sey- 
mour’s interesting note on xdpn koudwvras, Iliad ii. 11. 
The Abantes, the inhabitants of Euboea in’ Homer’s 
time, were remarkable for wearing their back hair long, 
but their front hair ‘‘banged.’’ Jliad ii. 586; 542. So 
Plutarch says of Theseus (c. 5) that, when he cut his 
hair as an offering to Apollo, he shaved rs Kxepadfjs 
Ta mpdcbev pdvov, wamep “Opnpos %pn Tovs "ABavras. 
20. otovs: attracted to the number of its antecedent and 
used as pred. with éddezv. Cf. Iliad ii. 216, aifcyicros 
dé dvhp brs “I\vov Ader; also ii. 678. 21. Soxetv: 
G. 1584; H. 956. 
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Page 3.—1. oi 8: without a preceding pév. Kr. 50, 
1,4. Of. Xen. Hel. I. ii. 14. é& iploous: éx is often 
used in such adverbial phrases. Cf. 2, 20; 10, 18. 
Kal ds, and he: cf. 22, 5; 26, 15; 27, 15; 30,1. This 
demonstrative use of és is very common, in Plato and 
Xenophon, after caf at the beginning of a sentence and 
in the phrase 7 8 8s. Xen. Sym. c. 1, 15; Anab. I. viii. 
16; VII. vi. 4; Plato, Sym. 201 E. See Kr. 50, 1, 6. 
Both «ai 8s and the stereotyped # 5 és are common in 
Dion also, although unusual in his time, and help to 
swell the list of his Attic expressions. Sch. p. 122. 
Cf. Dion I. p. 19, 12 (M. 21), od mévror, # & Os 6 *ANE 
tavdpos, dda xrd., and Plato, Rep. 450 B. Ti dé; 4 & 
os 6 Opactpaxos KT. 

10. paxpav: adv. far off. This use of the acc. fem. 
of such an adj. to denote distance is an Atticism and 
frequent in Dion. Cf. 7, 13; 27,12. So Bpaxurépay I. 
p. 85, 4 (M. 88). Sch. p. 89. 12. as Ta ye viv KTA., 
since at present sailing is impossible. Mahaffy. Cf. 
Thue. I. vii. 1; viii. 2. mAsipa = wAdima. 13. kal 
pi krA., and do not have any anxiety about that (viz. the 
impossibility of sailing). ‘* Ubrigens was das betrifft, sei 
unbesorgt.’? Golisch. Von Arnim says: ‘‘ kat — poBnégs 
non intelligo.’’ 14. Bovdolpnv 8 adv: cf. 1, 5. note. 
15. Srav: ‘the relative with &y and subj. is in some 
respects parallel with édv (see 17, 12. note). But observe 
that the relative with dv and subj. is always generic in 
prose.’’? Gild. JM. p. 127. 16. meoOq, weighed down. 
18. karnvéxOn, SvepOdpy: cf. 2, 5. note. 19. et py: 
‘¢in indirect questions introduced by ei, whether, wu) can 
be used as well as ov.’ GMT. 667, 5. Doubtless this is 
due to similarity in form to a conditional protasis. 
But in later Greek uy ousted od even where od was prop- 
erly required. 21. oovdijs, pressing engagement. 
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22. ovKovv KrA., it could not well be otherwise. 23. as, 
how, has properly the force of an adverb of manner, and 
implies this force in most of its uses. 

Page 4.— 3. owely: ‘the opt. with dy is the poten- 
tial of the Greek language. It expresses the conviction 
of the speaker as a conviction. The future element is 
the ascertainment of the predicate. With the pres. opt. 
the action itself may be present or future ; with the aor. 
it is future. As the aorist is naturally associated with 
the negative, the aor. opt. and &y with neg. is very com- 
mon. The transl. with the negat. is often ‘can,’ with the 
positive ‘must.’ Remember that the English language 
has nothing to correspond to the Greek future, and 
the English future is often as good a rendering of the 
opt. and é&y as itis of the Greek future.’’ Gild. JM. p. 


112. Cf. 1, 5. 5. éXkadpol . . . wAeovres, wnless they 
are in very light boats. Mahaffy. Such craft would 
founder nearer shore. Y. Kakoralelas, accident. 


9. ow0ys: G. 1874; H. 885, b. we eyvapev, have 
made your acquaintance: the aor. of attainment. 
11. dAAa: an odd use of the conjunction, and not 
only that but. See GMT. 518. a@AAnv has here the 
force of besides. Cf. Xen. Anab. I. v.5; Hel. I. iv. 2; 
II. ii. 18; iv. 9. Von Arnim’s conjecture of wé)dn?, 
against the authority of the Mss. seems unnecessary. 
12. toxvéryros, thinness. 18. od yap xraA., for I had 
no fear of any trap. ‘The present or aorist infinitive 
(without wh), not in indirect discourse, may follow verbs 
of fearing, to denote the direct object of the fear; as in 
English, I fear to go.”? GMT. 378. 

15. ipariov: see 24, 5. note. pev: without 5¢; but 
kal is equivalent. 17. cvvexet: adj., constant. as, 
how. Cf. 3, 23. note. 19. aSunet: sc. wévnra. Ky- 
poxea, the insignia of heralds. 
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CHAPTER II 


Page 5.— 5. yuvaixas dAAjAov abeAdas: i.e. we each 
married the others sister. 11. odx ytrov: the weight 
of Ms. authority is for ob xezpor, which Geel prefers. 
‘(Nec dubium est,’’ he says, ‘‘quin homo rusticus dicat 
od xelpov pro haud minus.” 12. proOod: ze. hired. 
paxaplov: in post-classical Greek this adj. meant rich. 
Schmid quotes this passage with two others [I. p. 209, 
10 (M. 120) ; p. 217, 19 (M. 128)] as the only examples 
of Dion’s use of the word in its post-classical sense. 
17, 10 might be added to the list. All are from Orat. VII. 
Elsewhere Dion gives the word its ordinary classical 
meaning. I. p, 7, 10 (M. 8); p. 77, 21 (M. 80). 
13. évOévSe, éx: the Greek sometimes regards the locus 
of anything as the place from which it proceeds, rather 
than as the place in which it is. For a discussion of 
such variation in expressions of place see Sch. p. 91. 
Also G. 1225-6 ; H. 788. 15. kadovs 5€ kal roAAovs : SO 
the Mss. read. Von Arnim, following Dindorf, reverses 
the order. 16. xphpara often means personal property 
as opposed to xrjyara, land and stock. See Gild. JM. 
p. 182. On@Ada, see 4,11. note. 18. Kal, furthermore. 

Page 6.—1. Bactdéws, emperor. The odium of the 
Latin ‘rex’ was borne by the Greek rupavvos. Bacidevds 
retained its dignity as the title of a priestly office and 
also through association with the Persian king. The 
opening line of Augustus’ letter to the Cnidians (Bulle- 
tin de Correspondance Hellénique, VII. 68) gives certain 
other well-known titles of the emperors : — 


Adroxpdrwp Kaicap Geod vids ZeBacris dpxcepevs. 


2. dere with the inf. expresses a tendency to a result ; 
its nearest English equivalent is so as. The particle 
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seems to have been used first to reinforce the inf., like 
the English ‘for’ in ‘* What went ye out for to see?” 
So with wore and inf. the negative is uw ino. r. dere 
with a finite form expresses result and is an outgrowth 
from the inf. construction, due to the desire to make the 
fact more prominent. Its neg. therefore is ov with ind., 
aH with subj. or imp. AJP. VII. 161 ff.; XIV. 240 ff. 
Of course the distinction between so as and so that was 
not always maintained. In this text wore with inf. ap- 
pears five times (7, 2; 16,4; 10; 25, 15); in the last two 
cases it is so that. wore with ind. occurs four times. 
8. arta: Attic for rid; translate few. The word had 
entirely disappeared from the spoken and the literary 
language of the time. Lucian quotes it as an affecta- 
tion (Lex. c. 21), but uses it himself eight times. It is 
not infrequent in Dion. Sch. p. 111. BotSta: diminu- 
tive, evidently colloquial. Found also in Dem. and 
Arist. Sch. p. 118. As to its form, see Phryn, Ixix. 
4. aodéSwxev: note the full force of the perf., has paid 
us to this day. The perf. seems to be common in ex- 
pressions relating to payments. Cf. 9, 12. drédwxev, 
however, has good Ms. authority. 6. oKyvas, cabins. 
7. abdnv, enclosure. 8. @s dv olpat: here ds dy is 
used elliptically, without a verb, the ofua: being merely 
parenthetical. In such cases worep is more common. 
G. 1318; H. 863; GMT. 227. Cf. 7, 21; 8, 15; 18, 17; 
14, 13. The parenthetical ofua: is used so often by Dion 
as to give a distinct color to his style. The expression 
is common in Plato and Demosthenes, among the Atti- 
cists, also in Philostratus and Lucian. Sch. p. 127. Cf. 
Aéyouer, Justin M. Ap.I.c.59; Ap. Il. c, 1. 10. évépo- 
fev, Grndavvowev: note the change of tense from xare- 
peivauev, 1. 5. Gtroke(yevov: xetuac is used in Attic 
Greek as the perf. pass. of rl@nm, the perf. ré0emac 
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being always middle in force. 18. érovotvro: sc. our 
fathers. 

14. xwplov: sc. éort. ‘“‘Dio per totum hune sermo- 
nem his hominibus orationem tribuit simplicissimam.” 
Geel, p. 178. 20. Spupol, glades. 21. olorpov, gad- 
Jy. 23. brs tmrots KTA., beneath tall trees far 
apart, i.e. where pasturage is better than in denser 
woodland. 

Page 7.—2. dare pn: translate so that there is no 
need. But see 6, 2. note. 

6. Sterpadnoav «rd. : cf. Xen. Hel. II. i. 1. 7. elp- 


yaopévor, have brought under cultivation. 8. otapod: 
G. 1148-9 ; H. 757. 13. Bovolv: i.e. those which were 
confiscated. 17. péxpt tds, for a short distance. 


18. ovdv xrd.: G. 1105; 1161; H. 742. 20. Apvvov, 
stood on guard. 21. deep Gv: cf. 6, 8. note. 22. at- 
paros: G. 1102; H. 742. 28. kpedv: partitive. 

Page 8.—1. xpéacw: G. 1181; H. 778. patns, 
bread. TavpevKTr., gorging themselves with meat when 
any game was bagged, but otherwise hungry. TOV: SC. 
kpeOv. G.1113; H.748. pa: SC. Te ddoln. 3. ampocet- 
Xov: sc. Tov voy, ‘¢a familiar ellipsis.”’ 5. oopis KTA., 
they followed the scent after a fashion. oopis: G.1102; 
H. 742. On the form, see Ruth. Phryn. pp. 160-164. 
6. dréByoay, turned out. rovotrot ktTA., ‘*eiusmodi 
tardi quidam discipuli, multoque tardiores venatores,”’ 
Nageorgus; i.e. slow enough to learn this trade, but 
slower still as hunters. But perhaps the Latin transla- 
tion has improved on the Greek original. 

13. xepeprwy: G. 1090; H. 780,e. Cf. 14, 5. On the 
form, see Ruth. Phryn. p. 125. 14. as Gv KTA., as you 
might suppose, being stamped in the moist ground. OS 
av: cf. 6, 8 note. On onpatve in the sense of oppayliw, 
cf. Xen. Cyr. VIL ii. 17, rabra dé... Kal ypdwas kal onun- 
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vdevos édidov. 15. 4 8& xtdv KrX., ‘and the snow shows 
the game far off, and leaves tracks as clear as a high 
road.’? Mahaffy. 19. SopKddas, roe (deer). 20. ev- 
vais, forms, beds. To Gm éxelvov: G. 955, 2; 1060; 
H. 600, a; 719. 

Page 9.—1. répvot oxeSdv, about a year ago. Cf. 
Babrius, lxxxix. 4-5. 2. BeBroxerav: the omission of 
the augment from the pluperfect is characteristic of later 
Greek. In the New Testament this augment is for the 
most part entirely omitted. Such omission is not un- 
known in classical Greek, especially where a collision 
of vowels would offend the ear. Cf. Thue. I. c. 89, 3; 
Dem. 299. But BeSiwxecay may be merely a scribe’s 
error. The Mss. differ as to the true text here, and 
there is strong evidence for ¢SeBidxecav. ‘*The mere 
fact of the gradual disappearance of the augment from 
the pluperfect after Macedonian times is sufficient to 
account for the state of the manuscripts.’ Ruth. Bab. 
p. 9. note. Cf. 11, 14. note; 13, 23. 3. kal véor: von 
Arnim, following Wilamowitz, rejects these words against 
the authority of the Mss., thus robbing the passage of a 
flavor which the author may have been at some pains to 
impart. 


CHAPTER III 


The simple-hearted honesty of these peasants, in con- 
trast with the shrewdness and trickery of the towns- 
folk, is the underlying theme of this chapter. The next 
gives a picture of the happiness of the country life. 
Doubtless Dion would have found it hard to discover in 
real life such characters as these hunters. Certainly 
their absolute simplicity was incomprehensible to the 
crowd which met to hear the trial. 6. mod: Carystos 
is nearest and is doubtless the city referred to. But, as 
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Mahaffy remarks, ‘‘ Dion takes care to leave it so vague 
that Chalcis would suit as well.”’ Certainly if the scenes 
were imaginary, there was no need to define too closely 
their stage-setting. There were valuable marble quarries 
near Carystos belonging to the Roman emperors. This 
adds some plausibility to the hunter’s statement on 6, 1. 

8. éwnvixa properly refers to the time of day (Arist. 
Birds, 1498 £.), but was often used in a more general sense, 
especially in later writers (Arist. Frogs, 646; Dem. 
230; 874, etc.). See Ruth. Phryn. pp. 122-38. 9. exov- 
tas: SC. jas, pers. obj. of airav. G. 1069; H. 724. 
11. GAN, but on the contrary. Cf. 4, 11. py exew: 
verbs of swearing, like those which involve the will, 
regularly take yw for their negative, and 7 is often used, 
conformably to the Greek use of negatives in general, 
even after dméuvume when it means ‘deny with an oath.’ 
See Gild. JM. p. 118; GMT. 136; 685. Here drwpocdunv 
is probably used for an emphatic auooduny, as appears 
from the dedwxévar following. Cf. Babrius, Ixxy. 19-20. 


Kkamduoo? avrots étu od Tats adnelats 
iarpos ovk ef kal padrnv dteBdHO7s. 


arépvupa is used once again, 24, 22. It is not found in 
the middle in Attic writers. Sch. p. 94. 12. et Sé ph, 
otherwise: a stereotyped phrase. SeSxévar: the perf. 
inf. representing the pluperf. ind. of a condition contrary 
to fact, which is very unusual, may find justification here 
in the fact that dléwu in the pres. often meant to offer, 
e.g. 18, 7; 24, 12. éEevlorapev, entertain: from Eevigw. 
Page 10. —4. tots mipyous and év to Atpéve (1. 5) 
may be explanations offered by Dion himself. So 
Reiske holds. Others would expunge them as a gloss. 
10. dphxavov, tremendous. Cf. devdwy rorapay aujxava 
peyébn, Plato, Phwedo, 111 D. 12. apxovras, magis- 
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trates. 18, el pa ye: cf. 9,12; 28,21. 14. thy Képny, 
his long hair. Cf. 2, 19. note. 15. Oéarpov: theatres 
were common all over Greece at this time, even in the 
smaller towns, and were regularly used for public meet- 
ings. See Mahaffy: Greek Life and Thought, p. 382 f. 
éBadifov: ‘*the imperfect is a present transferred to the 
past.””. GMT. 35. The action in this passage is repre- 
sented as in progress, All the verbs describing the scene 
are in the imp., with the exception of xarérecoy, whose 
tense is explained by drat. ¢Bdé.tov, therefore, is not 
‘began to walk,’ a force which the imp. seldom, if ever, 
has. See Ruth. Bab. p. 21 (xv. 4). Dion not infre- 
quently uses such a succession of imperfects in a vivid 
and detailed description. Cf. 28, 11-15; 25, 8-26, 5. 

16. civ: for the difference in use between ovv and 
verd, see Tycho Mommsen: Beitriige z. d. Lehre v. d. g. 
Pré&positionen, p. 1. In later Greek the distinction does 
not seem to have been maintained, except in the New 
Testament and in Christian writers. See Gild. JM. p. 
120. 18. otpoyyidov é& quloous, half rownded (semi- 
circular). The hunter’s attempt at description will 
seem less awkward when it is remembered that in later 
Greek ¢gdpayt, a ravine, was sometimes used for Bd0pos, 
a hole. Ruth. Bab. p. 1x. aitéparov: cf. adtéuaros 
Odvaros, a natural death, Dem. 296. 20. elSdru kThr., a 
favorite rhetorical turn, Thuc. II. c. 36, 4, and Hdt, VII. 
c.8,1. Gild. JM. p. 121. 22. éBdwv: constructio ad sen- 
sum. G.900; H.609. Thisis reckoned as an Atticism : 
see Sch. pp. 101-2 (cf. 1, 2). In Dion, the agreement of 
the verb with a collective noun is somewhat variable: in 
12, 12 and 23, 15 a single verb, closely following a collec- 
tive, is in the sing.: of two verbs following, the nearer 
is sing., the other plu., in this passage, in 18, 22, and 
23,12: both are plu. in 12, 24. Where a verb or verbs 
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precede the collective they are commonly plu., e.g. Dion 
I. p. 69, 14 (M. 72), p. 149, 25 (M. 188), IL. p. 278, 26 
(M. 281). mpgws Kal idapol, in good humor. Dion 
is very apt to double his adjectives after the manner of 
the rhetoricians. Cf.2,15; 21; 8,23; 9,3; 18, 15; 20, 20; 
as well as many other passages throughout where two 
expressions are used, but with a more considerable dif- 
ference in shade of meaning, e.g. 6, 7; 15; 20. 

Page 11. —2. jv 8 Totro KrA., and this was danger- 
ous, this business of their anger. The article serves to 
hold up the idea expressed by the dependent genitive 
more distinctly as an object of thought, very much as 
the article often adds a demonstrative force to the infini- 
tive. Cf. 1, 3. note. G. 953; H. 780 b. 4. ots dvé- 
Kpayov, with what they shouted out. Geel would amend 
to évéxpayor, referring ols to rods dvOpwrous. arepiTpe- 
Xovres S€ovro, ran about begging for their lives. 8. a@dAou 
8é: translate moreover. Cf.4,11. note. 9. mapudvtes: 
i.e. on the platform. ot § é« «rA., answering to the 
mapiovres Without the wév.  péowv: notice the plural. 
See Ruth. Bab. p. 74. 12. two: cf. 1, 14. note. 
18. ed0ds hOeyEapévors, at their very first utterance. The 
aorist here is complexive rather than inceptive, and 
refers to the fact of their speaking at all as the cause of 
the people’s anger. The participle is predicative. Cf. 
Xen. Sym. c. 8, 13; Hdt. VII. c. 46; Arist. Frogs, 644. 
On the tense, see Gild. JM. p. 143; GMT. 148. 

14. 8 xa0écracav: the true text here is uncertain. 
All the better Mss. give a double augment, but differ 
as to the verb-form. The majority have 5’ exaéc@noar. 
The editors since Emperius have emended this to dé 
kabéoracav; before, to & éxd@noay. It is, of course, im- 
possible to decide on the authority of the Mss., none 
of which is earlier than the eleventh century, whether 
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the first e belonged originally to the preposition or the 
verb. See the article in Ruth. Phryn. pp. 79-87, on 
irregularities in the augmentation of certain verbs (not 
including xa@lorjuc). Matthew xii. 18, however, has 
émexatecté0y; also Mark iii. 5; Lucian, Philopat. c. 27, 
admexaréornoe. Cf. 9, 2; 18, 23; 24, 25. On xadloracda 
in the sense of to be quiet, see Sch. p. 160. Cf. Dion I. 
p. 29, 10 (M. 381) ; p. 275, 7 (M. 370) ; p. 283, 27 (M. 379). 

Page 12.—2. modAds von Arnim places after éume- 
gevrevxact, with deference doubtless to the veracity of 
the prosecutor. 4, yfis: G. 11384; H. 746, c. 5. 80- 
peav: adv. Cf. paxpay, 7, 13. trép tlvos, for what 
service. 6. dv €daBov: potential indicative. G. 1335- 
40; H. 903. 7. Nevrovpyla, at Athens in classic times, 
meant a burdensome public service which the richer 
citizens performed at their own expense, voluntarily or 
by appointment, such as supplying and training a chorus 
for the theatre. In the Roman period almost all public 
offices were ‘liturgies’ in this sense. The word some- 
times meant the public worship of the gods, and, when 
adopted by the Christian church, an established ritual 
for public worship, our ‘liturgy.’ 9. yryvopévev, earn- 
ings. ‘‘Neque aliquam partem fructuum et redituum 
solverunt.’”? Nageorgus. Cf. Lucian, Dream,c. 1. Tov 
marépa edppaverv dwopépwr del rd yryvoyevov. See also 
15, 12. Gtedeis, exempt from taxes. 10. evepyérau: 
the title of evepyérns was conferred upon foreigners in 
Greek cities by a vote of the assembly, in recognition 
of some special service. Such a title was like an honor- 
ary degree, but also entitled the recipient to certain 
privileges. 

11. ofpa: often means fancy, ween (Latin opinari), as 
opposed to 7yetrGar, deem (ducere), used of solid convic- 
tion. Gild. JM. p. 111. Cf. 13, 17. pyde: ‘the neg. 
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of the inf. after verbs of saying and thinking is regularly 
ov. But in this period (the Roman) the neg. uj is em- 
ployed everywhere with the inf.” Gild. JM. p. 113. 
Dion’s frequent use of yu for od constitutes one of the 
few distinct traces of a post-classical element in his 
style. Cf. 18,7. On Dion’s use of 4, see Sch. p. 99 ff. 
See also the interesting article on the post-classical use of 
uh in AJP. I. p. 46 ff. 12. dvévevoa: dvavedw is the 
opposite of karavedw, to nod assent. 14, émorpéypas, 
turning to the audience. So Geel; while Reiske takes 
ériorpéyas = émiotpepéws elrdv, speaking impassionedly. 
Ch Hdteljen150% 15. ovrws: pregnans, so. ovK Gv 
POdvopev Ktr., why don’t we all proceed to plunder the 
public property? Mahaffy. On the opt., see 4, 3. note. 
On the tense of the part., see Gild. JM. p. 126: ‘* The 
typical construction (of the part. with Navddvw, rvyxdvw, 
~0dvw) is identity of tenses, so far as continuance, at- 
tainment, and completion is concerned, but the rule is 
not closely observed except with ¢@dvw.’’ Cf. 6,6. See 
also GMT. 887 and 144. 17. Gpédre, doubtless: adv. 
19. ph weloavres : another example of the post-classical 7, 
due in this instance perhaps to the fact that ui meloavres 
had become almost a stereotyped phrase, generally with 
a conditional force. See AJP. I. p. 55 ff. tpds : 
referring to the body politic. 20. mpotka: gratis. 
24, éyéhwv, optBovv: see 10, 22. note; also 18, 22. 
25. 6 phrwp Cobet regards as a gloss: cf. 10, 4. note. 

Page 13.—1. eis: not unknown after verbs of look- 
ing, implying direction; but mrpés is more common in 
Attic. 8. kaOdpparos, scamp, brute. 4. amdyeuv, 
hale to execution. Cf. Acts xii. 19, ‘Hpwins 5é... dva- 
xplvas rods PUdaxas éxédevoev daraxOjvac ; Philo, In Flac- 
cum, c. 5 (II. p. 522 Mangey’s edition) ; Justin M. Ap. II. 
c, 2, 1. 48 and 59. No Greek magistrate, however, is 
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likely to have had any such arbitrary power. The pas- 
sage in the text therefore must be regarded as merely 
oratorical, and must not be taken too literally. 4. oAtyou 
Séo, Tam almost ready. KoLVavoy, associate. 5. el- 
vai: muvOdvoua takes the constructions of dxoWw: as a 
verb of thinking, in the sense of Jam given to understand, 
it takes the inf. ; as a verb of knowing, the part. or 8ru. 
See 18, 4. note. Kopupaious, ringleaders. 7. pde: 
see 12,11. note. vavaylov: G.1117; H. 748. 9. oyxe- 
S86v tu: frequent in Dion, but not unknown to classical 
authors. Cf. 1, 9. Kadypldas (sc. rérpas), the Ca- 
pharides, the name given to the treacherous rocks off 
Cape Caphareus. See note to 1. 18 below. 10. wodv- 
teXets, rich. 18. é€wplSa: the exomis, or ordinary gar- 
ment of the slaves and of laborers, especially countrymen, 
differed from the chiton commonly worn by all freemen 
in that, while the latter covered both shoulders, the 
exomis hung from the left shoulder alone, and passed 
thence across the chest, leaving the right arm, shoulder, 
and breast bare. Like the chiton, the exomis reached 
nearly to the knees. 

17. otpat: parenthetical. Cf. 6, 8. note. 18. Nav- 
amAtov: king of Euboea, whose son Palimedes was killed 
at Troy through the treachery of Ulysses and others. 
At the end of the Trojan war, when the Greek army was 
returning home, Nauplius kindled beacon fires on Cape 
Caphareus, and many of the Greeks, arriving at the coast 
by night, were misled by the lights and shipwrecked on 
the rocks. Strabo, c. 368, and Eurip. Hel. 1136 ff. 

mohdovs 6¢ rupcetoas 
proyepoy cédas aul puray 
EvBowapy, eX "Axaav 
povbkwros avnp mérpats 
Kagnplas éuBarwy, 
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19. otpat: cf. 12, 11. note. 22. nypiotro, went wild. 
23. éSeSolke.v: for the augment, see notes on 9, 2; 11, 14. 
ph xrd., G. 13878; 1073; H. 887; 725, a. 

Page 14.—1. émuekys, gentlemanly. 3. oXhparTos, 


mien. pev: see 4, 15. note. The éreira ceive conveys 
the contrast. 4. éovdryoav: constructio ad sensum. 
Cf. 10, 22. note. Ti povi mpdos, in a quiet tone. G. 
1182; H. 780. 5. Srv GSukovow: ele?y, in the sense of 


say, commonly takes rz or ds in classic Greek ; for eimety 
originally gives the exact utterance (éos). Gild. JM. 
p. 128. But see AJP. XIV. p. 875; VI. 489; IV. 88. 
Notice also the avoidance of the opt. in the secondary 
sequence. Thy apynv: cf. 8, 13. note. The Mss. unite 
in giving dpy4v; Boissonade and von Arnim, however, 
Thy dpyév. See Ruth. Phryn. p. 185; Bab. p. 62 (xii. 1). 
11. ra 840 pépy: in the expression of a fraction in Greek, 
the denominator is invariably omitted when it exceeds 
the numerator by only one, e.g. two-thirds, three-fourths, 
ete: | Ci. Thuceile x52. Opevad: 7.e. waste. Von 
Arnim, Dindorf, Emperius, after Pflugk, emend to épyud, 
contrary to the Mss. %pyua certainly seems more natural. 
épe.vds properly means pertaining to the mountains ; but 
may perhaps be tolerated here as figurative. Cf. Babrius, 
xii. 20 f., to which Rutherford quotes from Harpocration, 
dpyas kadetrar TA AoXUdSy Kal dpewa Xwpla Kal ovK émepya- 
foueva. 

1%. mpooredécauu: sc. dv. ef with the opt. in the prot- 
asis and the opt. and dy in the apodosis is aptly called 
the ideal condition. ‘‘It is the condition of fancy, and 
is chiefly used for illustration, or when an element of 
hope or fear (wish) comes in. In later Greek ef with 
the opt. is not so sharply distinguished from ééy with the 
subj. as in the classic period, and occasional deviations 
are to be found in all stages.” Gild. JM. p. 108. 
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17. SHAov: sc. éorl. 18. wdéovos: G. 11385; 1140; 
H. 753, f. 19. évepyds: the use of this adjective in 
its passive sense is not so common in the classic period. 
Xenophon, however, uses it freely. Cf. Xen. Cyr. III. 
1 LO, 

Page 15.—5. yas: G. 1091; H. 736. Cf. 11, 16. 
6. ddhopphy, capital, originally ‘a starting-point.’ Justin 
M. Ap. I. c. 4, 25; ¢.44,27. Fora discussion of this word, 
see Ruth. Phryn. p.804. 7. q Svvards: sc. épydverdat, 
9. dayndAaypéevor: SC. dor. 10. dpyias kal mevlas: this 
perhaps for rhetorical effect. 11. éxévrwv: imperative. 
Here Dion uses the more classical form ; in the next line, 
however, the longer ending. 12. ratdpevor, assessed. 
7. potpay édtynv is rendered by Nageorgus “‘ constitutam 
modicam partem.”’ 13. &rd S& rdv BooKknpdatov: only 
the cultivation of the public land was to be taxed, while 
cattle-grazing on untilled land was to be free. 

13. éav yewpyyq: the ‘anticipatory condition.” ‘This 
is the common form, 1. Of the future condition; 2. Of 
the universal condition (good for all time): it is chiefly 
used in practical matters, and is the invariable form in 
laws (legal condition).’? Gild. JM. p. 106. 15. &- 
ahacrov 4: cf. G.1154; H.755,a. 17. elvar: G. 1637- 
40; H. 957,a; GMT. 784, 2. Cf. Xen. Hel. I. vii. 9. 
21. mpodoteov, suburbs. 22. reixous: notice the 
absence of the article. See Kr. 50, 2, 15 (also 47, 
10, 4). 23. &fov Savpdoar, one may well wonder. 
pyntépev: G. 1102; H. 744. 25. Se, whereas. 

Page 16.—2. ovSév: see 12, 11. note. As Schmid 
(p. 99), in commenting on Dion’s use of od and py, re- 
marks, ov has persisted in modern Greek only in the forms 
dév and gx. Cf. 19, 19. 8. éyPdédrAcr: intransitive. 
9. Bovdevrfpiov KTA., the senate house and the public 
offices. Cf. Xen. Cyr. I. ii. 8. For the formation, see 

E 
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G. 843; H. 561. 10. wore: see 6, 2. note. TPOTOY : 
Selden’s correction for rpdérovs. 

14. radauradpous lbdTas, poor commoners. On lddrns, 
see Xen. Mem. III. xii. 1. 17. Awrodutao.v, be sneak- 
thieves. 18. totrous éav, allow these men to remain 
in possession. Cf. the expression ‘No one is allowed 
on the premises,’ 18. toreXotvras: conditional. 
19. td Aowrdv: Sch, p. 125. Scov pérpiov, whatever 
is reasonable. mep\ S€ tOv Krd., to remit their back 
rents. 21. KarehaBovro, i.e. they have a squatter’s 
right. 22. rot xwplov: cf. 12, 4, 23. é\atTovos: 
G. 1188; H. 746. 25. édoSopotvro: reflexive, they 
stormed at each other. 

Page 17.—1. rédos: adv. PotrAopat: note the 
avoidance of the Opt. Cf. 38, 1s. and 1. 14 below. 
5. @pynv: see 13, 19, note, 6. pdAvapotvros: gen. abs. 
with rovrov understood; its object is dypovs, etc. G. 
1568 fine print; H. 972, a. 8. qv: G. 1511; H. 871. 
9. &dxapev, quev: G. 1871; H, 884. 10. pakapiov, 
gentry. 12. kav: anticipatory condition. Cf. 15, 13. 
13. éryverav, applauded. 

18. dpxea: a late form for dpxrea, adj. from dpxos or 
pxros, a bear. But see Sch. p.156. rpdyea, goat-skins. 
19. GAda 8 KTA., and what are not old are small. adda 
is here equivalent to a 7a uév, contrasted with the ra 32 
following. Cf. 11, s. 

Page 18.—2. Gypoukov, farmer. 4. d&kovers: “dxovw, 
as a verb of knowing, takes the participle, or 6713 aS & 
verb of thinking, the inf.; of actual perception, the gen. 
and partic.”” Gild. JM. p. 124. Cf, 28, 18. 5. tédav- 
tov: the word originally meant a balance, then a stand- 
ard weight, then asum of money. The archon, of course, 
meant the money talent: the countryman knew the talent 
only as a weight, about 85 pounds in his time. The 
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English have this double use of pound. 6. OéXoupev: 
this is the only optative in simple indirect discourse in 
this text. The very next question, 1. 12, depending 
upon the identical verb-form 7pw&ra, has its verb in the 
pres. ind. See 2, 5. note, and also 2, 7. lorapev, 
weigh. 7. SlSopev, we are ready to give: so used in 
pres. and imp. 9. cxeAlSes KTA., sides of bacon, veni- 
son, and other fine meat. yevvaia: see 29, 3. note. 

13. Ato pedipvous Ktd., three bushels of wheat, six of 
barley and as many of millet, and a half a peck of beans. 
The medimnus, the standard grain measure, was equal 
to about 13 bushels. The éxre’s (from &xros, &) was a 
sixth part of a medimnus. 16. tires, this year: an 
unusual word in literature, but perhaps common enough 
to a countryman : it occurs three times in Aristophanes. 
21. bras Ake: G. 1372, fine print; 1352; H. 885-6. 
Lys. xii. 50. 

Page 19.—38. érahadow (ér-ad-inu), leave them on 
the vines. iva: parenthetical use of iva with the subj. 
as the inf. is sometimes used in English. Out of iva with 
the subj. the modern Greek infinitive was developed. 
Cf. Xen. Sym. ii. 26. 5. Bots kodoBy, a muley cow. 
6. Spérava, SikeAdan, sickles, mattocks. 9. Ta Se kepa- 
pea, as for the crockery —why should one speak of that. 
Note the use of the pot. opt. in a rhetorical question, 
implying its own answer. 11. Svol: this form is not 
used by Herodotus or any Attic writer. It is found, 
however, in Hippocrates and Aristotle, and in later 
writers generally. It is common in Dion [I. p. 110, 14_ 
(M. 145); 249, 11 (M. 342); II. p. 197, 12 (M. 640); 224, 
11 (M. 667)]. 12. citdpiov: see 27, 16. note. 

17. éxelvov: G. 1123; H. 751-2. 17. pou Soxeiv: cf. 
2,21. G. 1534; H. 956. ° 20. mpds Biav: a common use 
of mpés in adverbial phrases. Kr. 68, 39, 8; Sch. p. 168. 
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Gddotplav, foreigners. Here the speaker replies to the 
insinuation, made by the first speaker, that he was not 
a citizen (12, 11). Further on (20, 19 ff.) he refers to 
the attempt to blacken his character by the suggestion 
that he and his companion caused the wreck of ships in 
order to plunder the wreckage and the bodies washed 
ashore (13, 7 ff.). For the case, see G. 1118; H. 748, a. 
21. émei ror, for you know. ‘rol appeals to the con- 
sciousness of the hearer.’’? Gild. JM. p. 114. érei 
ro. is a common formula in Dion. See Sch. p. 187. 
22. mwarpos: G. 1103; H.742, c. Kal more éxetvos KTA., 
‘¢cum fieret aliquando, ut, in urbem appulsus, interve- 
niret largitioni numariae, tulit et ipse partem suam 
ratam.’’ Reiske. It was of course the best proof of 
citizenship that a man should have been allowed to share 
in a ‘state dole.’ Cf. Lucian, Timon, c. 49. SiS0pévea 
is predicative. The pred. part. is often best rendered in 
English by a verbal noun; the substantive must then be 
translated by a genitive. Such a participial phrase may 
be in any of thé constructions possible to a verbal noun, 
e.g. pdunv kal 7 vicos éumpnOcioa mapetxer, Thuc. IV. c. 
29. Cf. the familiar use of the part. in Latin, e.g. ab 
urbe condita. See Kr. 56, 10, 2; 50, 11, 3. 

Page 20.—4. davfjvat: note the aor. inf. after the 
fut. verb. G. 1520. 6. el wy ye: elliptical. Cf. 28, 21. 


AovBopotpevov, with his tongue. 11. xadedodpev: a late 
fut. of kafaipéw. Cf. Anth. Plan. 8384. btras Sacerte: 
see 18, 21. note. 18. xeupdvos: the gen. of time died 


out in ordinary Greek. The Atticists revived its use in 
their effort after classic elegance. But in classic Greek 
the gen. denoted only time within which; the Atti- 
cists used it also to denote duration. Sch. p. 90. Cf. I. 
p. 205, 27 (M. 116) ; II. 106, 10 (M. 549); 138, 29 (M. 
682) ; 210, 18 (M. 658). 
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15. ef S€ xrA.: the logical condition. See Gild. JM. 
p. 111. The ed d¢ resumes the thought of éay dé (1. 9), 
what intervenes being parenthetical. On the ov, see 
Gild. JM. p. 214. — The sentence is conditional only in 
form ; the fact of their not living in the city is asserted, 
and therefore ov is used. 16. orevoxwpia, misery: a 
post-classical meaning. Cf. Dion, I. p. 252, 23 (M. 345); 
Dion Cassius, xxxix. 34, THs rod Kapod crevoxwplas, 
the hardness of the times; 2 Corinthians vi. 4. See Sch. 
p. 163. The word originally meant only ‘ narrowness of 
space. 17. od S4ov, I should not think. This is the 
only sentence in which he pleads for his home. On 
Dion’s use of od S#rov for the post-classical odx ofoy, see 
Sch. p. 184. 19. See 13, 7. 24. Kal orioty, any- 
thing at all: the xaf merely emphasizes the following 
word. 

Page 21. —1. réhpayv, splinters ; properly ashes. Dion 
may have been reading Plutarch, Them. c. 8, where the 
débris left by the burning of the wreckage at Artemesium 
is called xémv reppwdn. opiKpa = pixpd. See Meister- 
hans: Gram. d. Att. Inschr. p. 68, 12. 3. Ttappods, oar- 
blades: Jacobs’ suggestion for the Adpouvs of the Mss., 
which von Arnim retains. 4. kal tovrous: epanalep- 
tic use of the demonstrative, frequent in Dion, also in 
Xenophon. Sch. p. 94. 6. ety: G. 1507; H. 870. 
10. hayetv, metv: G. 1532, 1; H. 951. Cf, 22, 22; 24; 
25, 13. 12. olxoupévev, settlements. 14. ds ye, I 
who. Often in Dion the rel. with ye or ye cal is used 
in a causal sense. Sch. p. 93. 

Page 22. —2. Adsyw, epy~: an antithesis sanctioned 
by immemorial usage. 5. kal 6s: demonstrative use of 
és. Cf. Plato, Phaedo 118: 6 d&vOpwiros ékexdduperv abrdv, 
kal 6s 7a dppara éorynoev. See also 3, 1. note. 6. rpl- 
rov éros: G. 1064; H. 721. 7. mavtehas odlyou tivées, 
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mighty few. On rivés with the adj., see 1, 14. note. 
10. dackwAtos: diminutive of ¢décxwdos (Latin pasceo- 
lus), a leathern purse. The word is rare and late. 
11. yupvol, destitute. atrpaod, path. 12. evptioe : 
G. 1286; H. 948, a. Cf. the aor. dapOapfva, 1. 14. 
ocKérnv, shanty. 

17. ovk GBpdov, dAAG: Dion is fond of such antith- 
eses, where the negative member often adds nothing to 
the sense, but emphasizes the positive. Sch. p. 172. 
20. dvéhaPov arrefpuypévous, brought us back to life, for 
we were half dead. 21. KatakXivavres: causative. 
22. ois: G. 1181; H. 776. 28. ébOnv, boiled: cf. 28, 1. 
25. kpéa: obj. of Zdwxav. 

Page 23.—1. ra 8: see 3, 1. note. 6. xiTdviov: 
the frequency of diminutives in this text is very notice- 
able. xirdnov, however, properly meant an undergar- 
ment, commonly the under-tunic worn by women. In 
later times, when both men and women wore under- 
tunics, the men’s garment was called xirwvickos, although 
Plutarch uses this word for both sexes. See Eustathius 
on Diad. xviii. 595; Becker, Charicles, p. 417. 7. pa- 
kos, rag. mepreLOoaro: Covyumt. 

13. xaipe, how are you! The ordinary word of greet- 
ing. 14. épidovv, kissed. The Scholiast says: ‘To 
kiss one’s friends was a Persian custom; but among 
the Greeks it was countrified, for men in the cities shook 
hands with one another. From this custom came the 
phrase defwoicda. But even among the Persians, not 
every one who met an acquaintance greeted him with a 
kiss, but only an equal; an inferior bowed, while one 
still lower stood aside from the walk.’? Cf. Xen. Ag. 
v. 4; Cyr. I. iv. 27-28; Hdt. I. c. 134. Mabaity recalls 
Plutarch, Conjug. Praecepta,c.13. 17. THY dpxqv: an 
Attic expression, for which Polybius uses €& apxis or 
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Tras apxds. Sch. p. 110. Cf. 16, 24. 19. wpvravetov, 
town-hall, a building consecrated to Hestia and con- 
taining the hearth of the state. Here the chief magis- 
trates held their meetings, and foreign ambassadors and 
sometimes citizens, distinguished for some special service, 
were entertained. éml évia, to dinner: Dindorf’s cor- 
rection for the éri éevig of the Mss. See Cobet, Var. 
Lect. p.81. Cf. Hdt, V.c. 18; Xen. Anabd. VI.i.3; Hel. 
VI. rv. 20. 

Page 24. —4. Ovyarépa: G. 1069; H. 724. 5. ém- 
Sotvar, Wypicacbar (8), Sotvar (10): sc. doxe?, See 23, 
19; 15, 17. note. XttOva, ivatiov: the garments of the 
Greeks were of two classes, évdtuara and éme or repiBd1}- 
patra. The ordinary ¢véduma was the chiton. For men 
this was commonly a short woollen shirt without sleeves ; 
the women’s chiton reached to the ground. See 18, 13. 
note. The himation was the ordinary 7vep/8\nua, and 
differed from the Roman toga in being nearly square. 
Athen. v. c. 50. See Becker, Charicles,.p. 413 ff. 
7. Stxalois: G. 928, 1; H. 941. 9. pydéva: G. 1519; 
H. 1023. 11. katackevjy, outyit. 

16. Stivacar: note the avoidance of indirect discourse. 
21. tpémov: adverbial. 22. aropordunv: cf. 9, 11. 
The Mss. add AjwpeoPar, some, of inferior authority, in- 
serting also uy. Von Arnim, following Wilamowitz, 
rejects the reading. AGBy: G. 1358-9; 1490; H. 866, 
3. ‘A question in the subj. expects an answer in the 
imperative ; hence the person is chiefly the first person. 
Occasionally we find this subj. question used as a purely 
indicative fut. (Luke 11, 5), in which the earlier and 
later stages of the language meet.’’ Gild. JM. p. 186. 
23. karoptty: cf. 19, 14. 25. nvoxAnoe: note the 
double augment. See 11, 14. note. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Fortunatus et ille, deos qui novit agrestis 

Panaque Silvanumque senem Nymphasque sorores. 
illum non populi fasces, non purpura regum 

flexit et infidos agitans discordia fratres. 


* * %* * * * * * * * 


quos rami fructus, quos ipsa volentia rura 
sponte tulere sua, carpsit nec ferrea iura 
insanumque forum aut populi tabularia vidit. 


VirciL, Georgics II. 493 ff. 


8. woAlras: G. 1069; H. 724. 

8. The description which follows here has so close a 
parallel in Plato’s Republic (II. 372) that Dion seems 
to have taken the detail of his picture directly from 
his master in philosophy. 10. ottBados, bedstead. 
12. dpala yapou: G. 1145; H. 754, e. dpatos alone was 
used in this sense. Cf. Babrius xcviii. 1. Here it may be 
translated grown up. 14. waparilévres, i.e. serving 
the meal. 19. catparav Kal Baoiiéwv, nabobs and 
kings. Perhaps Dion was thinking of certain Asiatic 
princes who retained some nominal authority by favor 
of the Romans. 

Page 26. —2. rt paddov, all the more, repeating the 
idea of udduora (25, 19). Te Kal édevOeplav, and at the 
same time the independence. 4. @dAG xKrd., but even 
had somewhat the advantage (of rich men) in these 
things. m)eovexréw often takes a gen. of the person and 
dat. of the thing. Cf. Xen. Oyr. IV. iii. 21, @r: 8, 67, 
cal rotode mdeovenTHow Tod lmmoxevtavpov. The antithesis 
is similar to that in 22, 17. 

8. odk ayevvés: litotes, a common figure in Dion. Cf. 
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1, 7; 27, 16, ete. See Sch. p. 170. 9. npv0placer, 
blushed. 

14. Attn: see 23, 6. 16. «al os: see 3, 1. note. 
Cf. Plato, Prot. 310 D. 17. mpos: an unusual and 
late use of the preposition. Sch. p. 168. €860y: cf. 
Babrius xcviii. 4. dldwue yHuac. 19. The wife is quick 
to resent this reflection on their happiness, and the 
insinuation that her daughter married for money. 
20. AapBavovor, receive presents. 

Page 27.—3. répvor 8 rap airav: the répvcr is due 
to Casaubon, the rest to Wilamowitz. 4. WAdv, mere: 
an odd use, but found in classical Greek. evOis: used 
properly only with gen. abs. and participial phrases, e.g. 
dpiauevos evOds kabicrapévou (SC. Tod rodduov), Thue. I. i. 1 a 
Tots KaNots evOds iddvres edvor yuyvdueba, Isoc. x. 56. Here 
yevouévns might be supplied with Gepelas; but cf. rapa- 
xpHua THs evepyeolas, Dion I. p. 148, 33 (M. 187). The 
gen. alone with ev’@¥s may seem less strange when it is 
remembered that in later Greek ed@vs was often confused 
with ej@3 which took the gen. directly, but always of 
place. ed@vs in this sense has a partial parallel in the 
English use of ‘directly.’ For examples see Kr. 56, 10, 8; 
Ruth. Phryn. p. 222 f. 7. npvOpracdrnv: the dual had 
entirely disappeared before Dion’s time: its use by the 
Atticists was something of an affectation. Cf. 1. 26. 
10. pedidaoas, smiling. 

16. ceAqviov: another diminutive. Cf. 19, 12; 1. 22; 
29, 17, and elsewhere. These words are evidently used 
to give to the language of these Euboean peasants a cer- 
tain homely flavor, and call to mind the very frequent 
use of diminutive forms in the spoken language of modern 
Greece. Sch. p. 162. cedjmov is used by Athenaeus 
(vii. c. 3), and also by Theophrastus. Greek weddings 
were most frequently held in the bridal month, Gamelion. 
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Morel, in his scholia on this passage, quotes from Sopho- 
cles, Frag. 718 (which, however, has nothing to do with 
weddings) : 

IIpécwmra kadddvovea kal rAnpoupéry. 


On superstitions about the full moon see Plutarch, Quaest. 
Rom. ¢. 77, evroxetv yap év rats mavoeNjvors wadicTa Sokovar. 
19. éXadov xrd., J can track down a stag and meet the 
charge of a wild boar. This use of kararovéw is post- 
classical: it is found also in Plut. and Luc. Sch. p. 160. 
22. edafPes: translate run down. Awaplw, snare: a 
vulgarism. Sch. p. 161. 

Page 28. —2. yoxtv0n, was embarrassed. 5. tepetov, 


sacrifice. mpinrar: Vv. sub avéoua. 
10. yevvaiov, a fine one. 11. ébn, said yes. kal 
wo0ev oor: G. 1171; H. 770. 12. réxva, litter. 


14. dAovtt xrA., the pig was evidently stunned, and the 
young man, in order that he might not kill it or let it 
escape, wrapped it up in the skin which he was wearing. 
See 13, 14. The reading here and the explanation are 
due to Geel: the Mss. give cal &\dor 7d Sépua éréBador. 
15. kopy: cf. 8, 10. 16. xotpov, a young porker, i.e. 
a young domestic pig: xofpos was used especially of a 
sucking pig. Ath. ix.c. 17 and 54; Homer, Od. xiv. 80. 
The wild pig in this case was of the wrong gender (cf. 
évos 1, 18 and rfjs ovés 1. 19). Although in 1. 5 the father 
speaks of sacrificing to the gods in general, yet it was to 
Hera especially, as the goddess of marriage and child- 
birth, that sacrifice was offered on the wedding day. It 
was the custom that the animal should be of the same 
sex as the divinity to whom it was sacrificed. 

17. ratra apa, then that was why. 18. dkovev: cf. 
18, 4. note. 20. cvPotSes, chestnuts. Euboea was 
famous for its chestnuts, hence the name. The more 
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common name was xdpva Kaoravaia or kdorava. The 
Euboean chestnuts were given a bad name by Mnesi- 
theus for indigestibility (Ath. ii. c. 48). 21. Baddvous, 
acorns. The word was often used of nuts in general. 
Athenaeus (ii, c. 41-43) speaks of the Aids Bddavop, evi- 
dently the walnut, and in the same chapter he calls this 
very Euboean chestnut Bddavos: Admimov Kdpudvy re Ev- 
Boées, Bddavoy 5é peretérepor kadécavro. The sense of the 
passage, however, seems to be: there were not enough 
chestnuts to fatten her, unless she had been willing to 
eat acorns with them, The pig was evidently too dainty 
to eat the ordinary mast. ixavds was often used of num- 
ber and quantity, regularly so in the New Testament 
(éxXos ikavds, Acts xi. 24; tkaviv xpdvov, Acts xiv. 3). 
Cf. rpd ixavod, Dion II. p. 295, 1 (M. 298). For ei wy ve 
von Arnim conjectures 7 uydé, a doubtful improvement 
even if it had Ms. authority. 22. mopevdeis: note the 
use of the part. to particularize the action of the verb. 
It is used here and in 1. 5, and gives color to the language 
of these peasants. The idiom is as old as Homer, but in 
Hellenistic Greek has been regarded by some as an Ori- 
entalism, especially in the Septuagint, where it is often 
in imitation of the Hebrew inf. abs. (Winer, N. 7. Gram- 
mar, ed. of 1878, pp. 354-5). Sch. p. 97. 

Page 29.—2. ota, sorb-apples, the fruit of the ser- 
vice-tree, Pyrus (Sorbus) domestica, akin to the moun- 
tainash. These berries ripened in the fall, and were split 
for eating [cf. womrep of ra ba (réuvorres), Plato, Sym. 
190 E.]. péomaAa, medlars. ‘‘The medlar is a small 
bushy tree related to the crab-apple, wild in central and 
southern Europe, but introduced from western Asia. Its 
fruit resembles a small brown-skinned apple, but with 
a broad disk at the summit surrounded by the remains 
of the calyx lobes. When first gathered it is harsh and 
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uneatable ; but in the early stages of decay it acquires 
an acid flavor much relished by some. Shak. As You 
Like It, 11. 2, 123.’? Cent. Dict. 3. Tis yevvalas ora- 
pvAfis KtA., plump clusters of fine grapes. Schmid (p. 118) 
calls attention to the application of the adj. yevvatos to 
lifeless objects, and says that the word was lacking alto- 
gether in the later language ; that Plato and Xen. use it 
of animals. Schmid also marks the word as occurring 
only once in Dion, doubtless in this sense. The word, 
however, occurs five times in this text alone; once of 
men (yervato. Ta cwuaTa, 9, 3), Once of meat (18, 10), 
twice of vines (19, 1; 29, 3), and once of an animal for 
sacrifice (iepefov, 28, 10). Plato (Laws, 844 E.) uses this 
identical phrase yevvalay oragudnv and yevvaia aika. 
5. ao, from the stains of: cf. Dion I. p. 82, 18 (M. 85). 
6. wreplSa, fern. 8. maduds, jokes. 9. Gprovs Ka- 
Oapots, loaves made of fine flour. &pros meant a loaf of 
wheat bread, while wata was of barley. Cf. 22, 23; 8, 1. 
For the meaning of.«aapds, see Ath. iii. c. 74: cuyxomordy 
—Toilro & elvat dnor Kal Svaxwpyntikdtepov Tod Kabapod. 
10. oa «rA., boiled eggs on wooden platters and roasted 
vetches. ‘*Phaenias, in his book about plants, says: 
Pulse, beans, and vetches, when they are tender, are used 
for dessert ; but when they are dry, they are usually eaten 
boiled or roasted.” Ath. ii.c.44. Roasted épé8.v8o. must 
have been a great delicacy, for it is said of one man that 


Tpwywv épeBlvOous dremvlyn weppuyuévous. 


12. The party is now complete, and around their fire- 
side on this fall evening, over their supper of fruit and 
nuts, they talk about the wedding. 


wap tupt xph Toatra Aéyew yeywdvos év wp 
év kAlvy maak Katakeluevov, Eumrdeov bvra, 
mlvovra yAuKvy oivoy, virotpwyorr’ épeBlyOous. 


ATH. ii. c. 44. 
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And see also Aristoph. Peace, 1131-37. 13. adeAdr- 
Sav, niece. 15. wap’ jpadv, on our side. The Mss.give 
map nuiy, which Emperius emends. 16. GAdita Kal 
Gdevpa, meal and flour (of barley and wheat; cf. Plato, 
Rep. 372 B.), doubtless to sprinkle over the sacrifice. 
Cf. Homer, Od. xiv. 429. For a full account of a sac- 
rifice, see Od. iii. 418-468. These ceremonies remained 
essentially unaltered in later times. See Guhl and Koner: 
Life of the Greeks and Romans, tr. from 3d ed. p. 283 ff. 
17. oivaplov: cf. 27,16, The word is found in Dem. and 
in comic writers. Sch. p. 128. olvdpuv often meant a 
poor, cheap wine, a phrase which recalls the English 
‘small beer.’ Athenaeus (iii. c. 9) quotes from Apollo- 
dorus of Carystos: 
why 7d olvdpioy ra&vu 
Hiv 6&) Kal movnpdy, wor foxvvdunv. 


And again (ii. c. 56), riety olvdpiov Hv duplBorov. The in- 
nocens Lesbium of Horace (Carm. I. 17, 21) is called 
olvdpiov in Ath. i. c. 51. 19. tov Kynderrhy, his future 
Sather-in-law. 

Page 30. —2. 6 éméxwv, the one who is keeping us 
back. 3. pév: solitarium. Cf. 4, 15. 4. rod Alirovs 
Stappayjoerar, is ready to burst with fat. 5. Spa, take 
care. 6. otros tpiv, your friend here. 8. atrod, 
than his wont: cf. Thue. I. vu. 3: ws wdvowrepo éav- 
TOv yryvdpevot. 12. ddtwv, distracted. 13. dvido Bar, 
be teased. 17. twpocpetvar thy hyépav, to stay until 
the day. 
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